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Day and night again, day an” night again. 
No Stephen Blackpool. Where was the man, 
and why did he not come back ? 

Every night, Sissy went to Rachael’s lodg- 
ing, and sat with her in her small neat room. 
All day, Rachael toiled as such people must 
toil, whatever their anxieties. The smoke- 
serpents were indifferent who was lost or found, 
who turned out bad or good ; the melancholy 
mad elephants, like the Hard Fact men, 
abated nothing of their set routine, whatever 
happened. Day and night again, day and night 
again. The monotony was unbroken. Even 
Stephen Blackpool’s jalan aren was falling 
| into the general way, and becoming as 
monotonous a wonder as any piece of ma- 
chinery in Coketown. 

“T misdoubt,” said Rachael, “if there is as 
many as twenty left in all this place, who 
have any trust in the poor dear lad now.” 

She said it to Sissy, as they sat in her 
lodging, lighted only by the lamp at the 
street corner. Sissy had come there when it 
was already dark, to await her return from 
work ; and they had since sat at the window 
where Rachael had found her, wanting no 
brighter light to shine on their sorrowful 
talk. 

“Tf it hadn’t been mercifully brought 
about that I was to have you to speak to,” 
pursued Rachael, “times are when I think 
my mind would not have kept right. But I 

et hope and strength through you; and you 
allows that though appearances may rise 
against him, he will be proved clear.” 

“TI do believe so,” returned Sissy, “ with 
my whole heart. I feel so certain, Rachael, 
that the confidence you hold in yours against 
all discouragement, is not like to be wrong, 
that I have no more doubt of him than if 1 
had known him through as many years of 
trial as you have.” 

“And I, my dear,” said Rachael, with a 
tremble in her voice, “have known him 
through them all, to be, according to -his 
quiet ways, so faithful to ever geting . honest 
and good, that if he was never to be heard of 
more, and I was to live to be a hundred 
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years old, I could say with my last breath, 
God knows my heart, I have never once left 
trusting Stephen Blackpool !” 

“We all believe, up at the Lodge, Rachael, 
that he will be freed from suspicion, sooner 
or later.” 

“The better I know it to be so believed 
there, my dear,” said Rachael, “and the 
kinder I feel it that you come away from 
there, purposely to comfort me, and keep me 
company, and be seen wi’ me when I am not 
yet free from all suspicion myself, the more 
grieved I am that I should ever have spoken 
those mistrusting words to the young lady. 
And yet—” 

“You don’t mistrust her now, Rachael ?” 

“Now that you have brought us more 
together, no. But I can’t at all times keep 
out of my mind—” 

Her voice so sunk into a low and slow 
communing with herself, that Sissy, sitting 
by her side, was obliged to listen with 
attention. 

“T can’t at all times keep out of my mind, 
mistrustings of some one. I can’t think who 
*tis, I can’t think how or why it may be done, 
but I mistrust that some one has put Stephen 
out of the way. I mistrust that by his comin 
back of his own accord, and showing himself 
innocent before them all, some one would be 
confounded, who — to prevent that — has 
stopped him, and put him out of the way.” 

“That is a dreadful thought,” said Sissy, 
turning pale. 

“Tt 2s a dreadful thought to think he may 
be murdered.” 

Sissy shuddered, and turned paler yet. 

“When it makes its way into my mind, 
dear,” said Rachael, “and it will come some- 
times, though I do all I can to keep it out, 
wi’ counting on to high numbers as I work, 
and saying over and over again pieces that I 
knew when I were a child,—I fall into sucha 
wild, hot hurry, that, however tired I am, I 
want to walk fast, miles and miles, I must 
get the better of this before bed-time. Tl 
walk home wi’ you.” 

“He might fall ill upon the journey baek,” 
said Sissy, faintly offering a worn-out scrap of 
hope; “and in such a case, there are many 
places on the road where he might stop.” 

“But he isin none of them. He has beer 
sought for in all, and he’s not there.” 
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“True,” was Sissy’s reluctant admission. _|and see the matter out. But when the phe- 
“He'd walk the journey in two days. If|nomenon was enhanced by the notoriety and 
he was footsore and couldn’t walk, I sent him, | mystery by this time associated all over the 
in the letier he got, the money to ride, lest | town, with the Bank robbery, it would have 
he should have none of his own to spare.” lured the stragglers in, with an irresistible at- 
“Let us hope that to-morrow will bring | traction, though the roof had been expected 
something better, Rachael. Come into the/to fall upon their heads. Accordingly, the 
air!” chance witnesses on the ground, consisting of 
Her gentle hand adjusted Rachael’s shawl | the busiest of the neighbours to the number 
upon her shining black hair in the usual) of some five-and-twenty, closed in after Sissy 
manner of her wearing it, and they went out./and Rachael, as they closed in after Mrs, 
The night being fine, little knots of Hands /|Sparsit and her prize ; and the whole body 
were here and there lingering at street-cor-|made a disorderly irruption into Mr. Boun- 
ners ; but it was supper-time with the greater | derby’s dining room, where the people behind 
of them, and there were but few people lost not a moment’s time in mounting on the 
in the streets. chairs, to get the better of the people in front, 
“You are not so hurried now, Rachael,and| “Fetch Mr. Bounderby down! ” cried Mrs, 
your hand is cooler.” Sparsit. “Rachael, young woman ; you know 
“ I?get better dear, if I can only walk, and | who this is ?” 
breathe a little fresh. "Times when I can’t,I| “It’s Mrs. Pegler,” said Rachael. 
turn weak and confused.” “T should think it is!” cried Mrs. Sparsit, 
“But you must not begin to fail, Rachael,|exulting. “Fetch Mr. Bounderby. Stand 
for you may be wanted at any time to stand| away, everybody!” Here old Mrs. Pegler, 
by Stephen. To-morrow is Saturday. If no | muffiing herself up, and shrinking from obser- 
news comes to-morrow, let us walk in the} vation, whispered a word of entreaty. “Don’t 
country on Sunday morning, and strengthen | tell me,” said Mrs. Sparsit, aloud, “I have 
you for another week, Will you go?” told you twenty times, coming along, that I 
“ Yes, dear.” will not leave you till Ihave handed you over 
They were by this time in the street where | to him myself.” 
Mr. Bounderby’s house stood. The way to| Mr. Bounderby now appeared, accompanied 
Sissy’s destination led them past the door,| by Mr. Gradgrind and the whelp, with whom 
and they were going straight towards it.|he had been holding conference upstairs. 
Some train had newly arrived in Coketown, | Mr. Bounderby looked more astonished than 
which had put a number of vehicles in| hospitable, at sight of this uninvited party 
motion, and scattered a considerable bustle | in his dining-room. 
about the town. Several coaches were rat-| “ Why, what’s the matter now!” said he, 
tling before them and behind them as they |“ Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am ?” 
approached Mr. Bounderby’s, and one of the| “Sir,” explained that worthy woman, “1 
latter drew up with such briskness as they|trust it is my good fortune to produce a 
were in the act of passing the house, that| person you have much desired to find. Sti- 
they looked round involuntarily. The bright) mulated by my wish to relieve your mind, 
gaslight over Mr. Bounderby’s steps showed |sir, and connecting together such imperfect 
them Mrs. Sparsit in the coach, in an ecstacy | clues to the part of the country in which that 
of excitement, struggling to open the door; — might be supposed to reside, as have 
Mrs. Sparsit seeing them at the same moment, | been afforded by the young woman Rachael, 
called to them to stop. fortunately now present to identify, I have 
“Tt’s a coincidence,” exclaimed Mrs. Spar-|had the happiness to succeed, and to bring 
sit, as she was released by the coachman.|that person with me—I need not say most 
“It’s a Providence! Come out, ma’am!”| unwillingly on her part. It has not been, sir, 
then said Mrs. Sparsit, to some one inside,| without some trouble that I have effected 
“come out, or we'll have you dragged out!” | this; but trouble in your service is tome a 
Hereupon, no other than the mysterious | pleasure, and hunger, thirst, and cold, a real 
old woman descended. Whom Mrs. Sparsit | gratification.” 
incontinently collared. Here Mrs. Sparsit ceased; for Mr. Boun- 
“ Leave her alone, everybody !” cried Mrs. | derby’s visage exhibited an extraordinary com- 
Sparsit, with great energy. “Let nobody | bination of all possible colors and expressions 
touch her. She belongs to me. Come in, | of discomfiture, as old Mrs. Pegler was dis- 
ma'am!” then said Mrs. Sparsit, reversing closed to his view. 
her former word of command. “Come in,; “Why, what do you mean by this!” was 
ma’am, or we'll have you dragged in !” his highly unexpected demand, in great wrath. 
The spectacle of a matron of classical|“I ask you, what do you mean by this, Mrs. 
deportment, seizing an ancient woman by |Gparait, ma’am 7” 
the throat, and haling her into a dwelling-| “Sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Sparsit, faintly. 
house, would have been, under any rel “Why don’t you mind your own business, 
stances, suflicient temptation to all true/ma’am?” roared Bounderby. “How dare 
English stragglers so blest as to witness; you go and poke your officious nose into my 
it, to foree a way into that dwelling-house | family affairs ?” 
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This allusion to her favorite feature over- | shame on you! My dear boy knows, and 
powered Mrs. Sparsit. She sat down stiffly in | will give you to know, that though he come 
a chair, as if she were frozen; and, with a of humble parents, he come of nts that 
fixed stare at Mr. Bounderby, slowly grated | loved him as dear as the best could, and never 
her mittens against one another, as if they | thought it hardship on themselves to pinch a 
were frozen too, bit that he might write and cypher beautiful, 
“My dear Josiah!” cried Mrs. Pegler, | and I’ve his books at home to show it! Aye, 
trembling. “My darling boy! Iam not to have I!” said Mrs. Pegler with indignant 
blame. It’s not my fault, Josiah. I told | pride. “And my dear boy knows, and will 
this lady over and over again, that I knew | give you to know, sir, that after his beloved 
she was doing what would not be agreeable to futher died when he was eight year old, his 
you, but she would do it.” mother, too, could pinch a bit, as it was her 
“What did you let her bring you for?) duty and her pleasure and her pride to do it, 
Couldn’t you knock her cap off, or ior tooth | to help him out in life, and put him ’pren- 
out, or scratch her, or do something or other | tice. And a steady lad he was, and a kind 
to her ?” asked Bounderby. master he had to lend him a hand, and 
“My own boy! She threatened me that | well he worked his own way forward to be 
if I resisted her,I should be brought by|rich and thriving. And J’ll give you to 
eonstables, and it was better to come quietly | know, sir—for this my dear boy won't—that 
than make that stir in such a—” Mrs. Pegler | though his mother kept but a little village 
glanced timidly but proudly round the walls shop, he never forgot her, but pensioned me 
—“such a fine house as this. Indeed, indeed, | on thirty pound a-year—more than I want, 
it is not my fault! My dear, noble, stately boy! | for I put by out of it—only making the 
I have always lived quiet and secret, Josiah, | condition that I was to keep down in my 











my dear. 1 have never broken the condition 


once. I have never said I was your mother. | 


I have admired you at a distance ; and ifI 
have come to town sometimes, with long 
times between, to take a proud peep at you, 
I have done it unbeknown, my love, and gone 
away again.” 

Mr. Bounderby, with his hands in his 
pockets, walked in impatient mortification up 
and down at the side of the long dining-table, 
while the spectators greedily took in every 
syllable of Mrs. Pegler’s appeal, and at each 
succeeding syllable became more and more 
round-eyed. Mr. Bounderby still walking up 
and down when Mrs. Pegler had done, Mr. 
Gradgrind addressed that maligned old lady : 

“T am surprised, madam,” he observed 
with severity, “that in your old age you have 
the face to claim Mr, Bounderby for your 
son, after your unnatural and inhuman treat- 
ment of him.” 

“Me unnatural!” eried poor old Mrs. 
Pegler. “ Meinhuman! To my dear boy ?” 

“Dear!” repeated Mr. Gradgrind. “ Yes; 
dear in his self-made prcsperity, madam, I 
dare say. Not very dear, however, when you 
deserted him in his infaney, and left him to 
the brutality of a drunken grandmother.” 

“JT deserted my Josiah!” eried Mrs. 
Pegler, Gnilag her bende, “Now, Lord forgive 
you, sir, for your wicked imaginations, and 
for your scandal against the memory of my 
poor mother, who died in my arms before 
Josiah was born. May you repent of it, sir, 
and live to know better !” 

She was so very earnest and injured, that 
Mr. Gradgrind, shocked by the possibility 
which dawned upon him, said in a gentler 
tone: 

“Do you deny, then, madam, that you left 
your son to—to be brought up in the gutter?” 

“Josiah in the gutter!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pegler. “No such a thing, sir. Never! For 


own part, and make no boasts about him, 
and not trouble him. And I never have, 
except with looking at him once a year, 
when he has never knowed it. And it’s 
right,” said poor old Mrs. Pegler, in affec- 
tionate championship, “that I should keep 
down in my own part, and I have no doubts 
that if I was here I should do a many un- 
befitting things, and I am well contented, 
pride in my Josiah to 
ve for love’s own sake ! 


and I can keep my 
myself, and I can lo 
And I am ashamed of you, sir,” said Mrs, 
Pegler, lastly, “for your slanders and sus- 
picions. And I never stood here before, nor 
never wanted to stand here when my dear son 


said no, And I shouldn’t be here now, if 
it hadn’t been for being brought here. And for 
shame upon you, O for shame, to accuse me of 
being a bad mother to my son, with my son 
ing here to tell you so different !” 





The bystanders, on and off the dining- 
room chairs, raised a murmur of sympath 
with Mrs, Pegler, and Mr. Gradgrind felt 
himself innocently placed in a very distress- 
ing predicament, when Mr. Bounderby, who 
had never ceased walking up and down, and 
had every moment swelled larger and larger 
and grown redder and redder, stopped short. 

“T don’t exactly know,” said Mr. Boun- 
derby, “how I come to be favored with the 
attendance of the present company, but I 
don’t inquire. When they’re quite satisfied, 
perhaps they'll be so good as to disperse; 
whether they’re satisfied or not, perhaps 
they’ll be so good as to disperse. I’m not bound 
to deliver a lecture on my family affairs, I 
have not undertaken to do it, and I’m nota 
going to do it. Therefore those who expect 
any explanation whatever upon that branch 
'of the subject, will be carta 
‘larly Tom Gradgrind, and he ean’t know it 
toosoon. In reference to the Bank robbery, 
there has been a mietake made, concerning 
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my mother. If there hadn’t been over- 
officiousness it would’nt have been made, and 
I hate over-officiousness at all times, whether 
or no. Good evening !” 

Although Mr. Bounderby carried it off in 
these terms, holding the door open for the 
company to depart, there was a blustering 
sheepishness upon him, at once extremely 
crest-fallen and superlatively absurd. De- 
tected as the Bully of humility, who had built 
his windy reputation upon lies, and in his 
boastfulness had put the honest truth as 
far away from him as if he had advanced the 
mean claim (there is no meaner) to tack 
himself on to a pedigree, he cut a most ridi- 
culous figure. ith the people filing off at 
the door he held, who he knew would carry 
what had passed to the whole town, to be 
given to the four winds, he could not have 
looked a Bully more shorn and forlorn, if he 
had had his ears cropped. Even that unlucky 
female Mrs. Sparsit, fallen from her pinnacle 
of exultation into the Slough of Despond, was 
not in so bad a plight as that remarkable 
man and niiccnie Humbug, Josiah Boun- 
derby of Coketown. 

Rachael and Sissy, leaving Mrs. Pegler to 
occupy a bed at her son’s for that night, 
walked together to the gate of Stone Lodge and 
there parted. Mr. Gradgrind joined them 
before they had gone very far, and spoke with 
much interest of Stephen Blackpool ; for whom 
he thought this signal failure of the suspicions 
against Mrs. Pegler was likely to work well. 

As to the whelp ; throughout this scene as 


as Bounderby could make no discovery 
without his knowledge, he was so far safe. He 
never visited his sister, and had only seen her 
once since she went home: that is to say, on 
the night when he still stuck close to Boun- 
derby, as already related. 

There was one dim unformed fear lingering 
about his sister’s mind, to which she never 
gave utterance, which surrounded the graceless 
and ungrateful boy with a dreadful mystery. 
The same dark possibility had presented itself 
in the same shapeless guise, this very day, to 
Sissy, when Rachael spoke of some one who 
would be confounded by Stephen’s return, 
having put him out of the way. Louisa had 
never spoken of harboring any suspicion 
of her brother, inconnexion with the robbery ; 
she and Sissy had held no confidence on the 
subject, save in that one interchange of looks 
when the unconscious father rested his gray 
head on his hand; but it was understood 
between them, and they both knew it. This 
other fear was soawful, that it hovered about 
each of them like a ghostly shadow ; neither 
daring to think of its being near herself, far 
less of its being near the other. 

And still the forced spirit which the whelp 
had plucked up, throve with him. If Stephen 
Blackpool was_ not the thief, let him show 
himself. Why didn’t he? 
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on all other late occasions, he had stuck close | grass was fresh ; beautiful shadows of branches 
to Bounderby. Heseemed to feel that as long | flickered upon it, and speckled it ; hedgerows 
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Another ‘. Another day and night. 
No Stephen Blackpool. Where was the man, 
and why did he not come back ? 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


Tue Sunday was a bright Sunday in 
autumn, clear and cool, when early in the 
morning Sissy and Rachael met, to walk in 
the country. 

As Coketown cast ashes not only on its 
own head but on the neighbourhood’s too— 
after the manner of those pious persons who 
do penance for their own sins by putting 
other people into sackloth—it was customary 
for those who now and then thirsted for a 
draught of pure air, which is not absolutely 
the most wicked among the vanities of life, 
to get a few miles away by the railroad, and 
then begin their walk, or their lounge in the 
fields. Sissy and Rachael helped themselves 
out of the smoke by the usual means, and 
were put down at a station about midway 
between the town and Mr. Bounderby’s 
retreat. 

Though the green landscape was blotted 
here and there with heaps of coal, it was 
green elsewhere, and there were trees to see, 
and there were larks singing (though it was 
Sunday), and there were pleasant scents in the 
air, and all was overarched bya bright blue sky. 
Inthe distance one way, Coketown showed asa 
black mist ; in another distance, hills began 
to rise ; ina third, there was a faint change 
in the light of the horizon, where it shone 
upon the far-off sea, Under their feet, the 


were luxuriant; everything was at peace. 
Engines at pits’ mouths, and lean old horses 
that had worn the circle of their daily labor 
into the ground, were alike quiet ; wheels had 
ceased for a short space to turn; and the 
great wheel of earth seemed to revolve with- 
out the shocks and noises of another time. 

They walked on, across the fields and down 
the shady lanes, sometimes getting over a 
fragment of a fence so rotten that it dropped 
at a touch of the foot, sometimes passing near 
a wreck of bricks and beams overgrown 
with grass, marking the site of deserted 
works, They followed paths and tracks, 
however slight. Mounds where the grass 
was rank and high, and where brambles, dock- 
weed and such-like vegetation, were con- 
fusedly heaped together, they always avoided ; 
for dismal stories were told in that country 
of the old pits hidden beneath such indi- 
cations. 

The sun was high when they sat down to 
rest. They had seen no one, near or distant, 
for a long time; and the solitude remained 
unbroken. “It is so still here, Rachael, and 
the way is so untrodden, that I think we 
must be the first who have been here all the 
summer.” 

As Sissy said it, her eyes were attracted by 
another of those rotten fragments of fence 
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upon the ground. She got up to look at it. 
“And yet I don’t know. This has not 
been broken very long. The wood is quite 
fresh where it gave way. Here are footsteps 
too.—O Rachael!” 

She ran back, and caught her round the 
neck. Rachael had already started up. 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“TI don’t know. There is a hat lying in 
the grass.” 

They went forward together. Rachael took 
it up, shaking from head to foot. She broke 
into a passion of tears and lamentations : 
Stephen Blackpool was written in his own 
hand on the inside. 

“© the poor lad, the poor lad! 
been made away with. 
dered here !” 

“Ts there—has the hat any blood upon 
it?” Sissy faltered. 

They were afraid to look; but they did 
examine it, and found no mark of violence, 
inside or out. It had been lying there some 
days, for rain and dew had stained it, and | 
the mark of its shape was on the grass where | 
it had fallen. They looked fearfully about | 
them, without moving, but could see nothin | 
more, “ Rachael,” Sissy whispered, “I wil 
go on a little by myself.” 

She had unelasped her hand, and was in 
the act of stepping forward, when Rachael 
caught her in both arms with a scream that 
resounded over the wide landscape. Before 
them, at their very feet, was the brink of a 
black ragged chasm, hidden by the thick grass. 
They sprang back, and fell upon their knees, 
each hiding her face upon the other’s neck. 

“O, my good God! He’s down there! 
Down there!” At first this, and her terrific 
screams, were all that could be got from 
Rachael, by any tears, by any prayers, by any 
representations, by any means. It was im- 
possible to hush her ; and it was deadly neces- 
sary to hold her, or she would have flung 
herself down the shaft. 

“ Rachael, dear Rachael, good Rachael, for 
the love of Heaven not these dreadful cries ! 
Think of Stephen, think of Stephen, think of 
Stephen!” 

By an earnest repetition of this entreaty, 

oured out in all the agony of such a moment, 
Rissy atdast brought her to be silent, and to 
look at her with a tearless face of stone. 

“ Rachael, Stephen may be living. You 
wouldn’t leave him lying maimed at the 
bottom of this dreadful place,a moment, if you 
could bring help to him !” 

* No no no!” 

“ Don’t stir from here, for his sake ! 
me go and listen.” 

She shuddered to approach the pit; but she 
crept towards it on her hands and knees, and 
called to him as loud as she could call. She 
listened, but no sound replied. She called 

ain and listened ; still no answering sound, 
She did this, twenty, thirty, times. She took 
a clod of earth from the broken ground 
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where he had stumbled, and threw it in, 
She could not hear it fall. 

The wide prospect, so beautiful in its still- 
ness but a few minutes ago, almost carried 
despair to her brave heart, as she rose and 
looked all round her, seeing no help. “Rachael, 
we must lose not a moment. We must go in 
different directions, seeking aid. You shall 
go by the way we have come, and I will go 
forward by the path. Tell any one you see, 
and every one, what has happened. Think 
of Stephen, think of Stephen ! ” 

She knew by Rachael’s face that she might 
trust her now. After standing for a moment 
to see her running, wringing her hands as she 
ran, she turned and went upon her own 
search ; she stopped at the hedge to tie her 
shawl there as a guide to the place, then 
threw her bonnet aside, and ran as she had 
never run before. 

Run, Sissy, run, in Heaven’sname! Don't 
stop for breath. Run,run! Quickening her- 
self by carrying such entreaties in her 
thoughts, she ran from field to field, and lane 
to lane, and place to place, as she had never 
run before; until she came to a shed by an 
engine-house, where two men lay in the 
shade asleep on straw. 

First to wake them, and next to tell them, 
all so wild and breathless as she was, what 
had brought her there, were difficulties ; but 
they no sooner understood her than their 
spirits were on fire like hers. One of the men 
was in a drunken slumber, but on his com- 
rade’s shouting to him that a man had fallen 
down the Old Hell Shaft, he started out to 
a pool of dirty water, put his head init, and 
came back sober. 

With these two men she ran to another 
half-a-mile further, and with that one to 
another, while they ran elsewhere. Then a 
horse was found ; and she got another man 
to ride for life or death to the railroad, and 
send a message to Louisa, which she wrote 
and gave him. By this time a whole village 
wasup; and windlasses, ropes, poles, buckets, 
candles, lanterns, all things necessary, were 
fast collecting and being brought into one 
place, to be carried to the Old Hell Shaft. 

It seemed now hours and hours since she 
had left the lost man lying in the grave where 
he had been buried alive. She could not bear 
to remain away from it any longer—it was 
like deserting him—and she hurried swiftly 
back, accompanied by half-a-dozen laborers, 
including the drunken man whom the news 
had sobered, and who was the best man of all. 
Wheu they came to the Old Hell Shaft, they 
found it as lonely as she had left it. The 
men cai'ed and listened as she had done, and 
examined the edge of the chasm, and settled 
how it had happened, and then sat down to 
wait until the implements they wanted should 
come up. 

Every sound of insects in the air, every 
stirring of the leaves, every whisper among 
these men, made Sissy tremble, for she 
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thought it was a cry at the bottom of the) When he said “Alive!” a 


t shout arose, 
pit. 


But the wind blew idly over it, and no | and many eyes had tears in them. 
sound arose tothe surface, and they sat upon; “ But he’s hurt very bad,” he added, as 
the grass, waiting and waiting. After they soon as he could make himself heard agai 
had waited some time, straggling people who |“ Where’s doctor? He’s hurt so very b 
had heard of the accident began to come up ; | sir, that we donno how to get him up.” 
then the real help of implements began to| They all consulted together, and looked 
arrive. In the midst of this, Rachael returned ;| anxiously at the surgeon, as he asked some 
and with her party there was a surgeon, who questions, and shook his head on receiving the 
brought some wine and medicines, But the replies. The sun was setting now ; and the 
expectation among the people that the man red light in the evening sky touched every 
would be found alive, was very slight| face there, and caused it to be distinctly seen 
indeed. |in all its wrapt suspense, 

There being now people enough present, to| The consultation ended in the men return- 
impede the work, the sobered man put him-| ing to the windlass, and the pitman going 
self at the head of the rest, or was put there | down again, carrying the wine and some other 


by the general consent, and made a large ring 
round the Old Hell Shaft, and appointed men 
to keep it. Besides such volunteers as were 
accepted to work, only Sissy and Rachael were 


at first permitted within this ring ; but, later in | 


the day, when the message brought an express 
from Coketown, Mr. Gradgrind and Louisa, 
and Mr. Bounderby, and the whelp, were 
also there. 

The sun was four hours lower than when 
Sissy and Rachael had first sat down upon 
the grass, before a means of enabling two 
men to descend securely was rigged with 
poles and ropes. Difficulties had arisen in 
the construction of this machine, simple as it 
was ; requisites had been found wanting, and 
messages had had to go and return. It was five 


o'clock in the afternoon of the bright autumnal 
Sunday, before a candle was sent down to try 
the air, while three or four rough faces stood 
crowded close together, attentively watching 
it: the men at the windlass lowering as they 
were told. The candle was brought up again, 
feebly burning, and then some water was cast 


in. Then the bucket was hooked on; and 
the sobered man and another got in with 
lights, giving the word “ Lower away !” 

As the rope went out, tight and strained, 
and the windlass creaked, there was not a 
breath among the one or two hundred men 
and women looking on, that came as it was 
wont tocome. The sigual was — and the 
windlass stopped, with abundant rope to 
spare. Apparently so long an interval ensued 
with the men at the windlass standing idle, 
that some women shrieked that another acci- 
dent had happened! But the surgeon who held 
the watch, declared five minutes not to have 
elapsed yet, and sternly admonished them to 
keep silence. He had not well done speaking, 
when the windlass was reversed and worked 
again. Practised eyes knew that it did not goas 
heavily as it would if both workmen had been 
coming up,and that only one was returning. 

The rope came in tight and strained ; and 
ring after ring was coiled upon the barrel of 
the windlass, and all eyes were fastened on the 

it. The sobered man was brought up, and 
ened out briskly on the grass. There was 
an universal cry of “Alive or dead ?” and 
then a deep, profound hush, 


‘small matters with him. Then the other 
-mancame up. In the meantime, under the 
surgeon’s directions, some men brought a 
hurdle, on which others made a thick bed of 
spare clothes covered with loose straw, while 
_he himself contrived some bandages and slings 
from shawls and handkerchiefs. As these 
were made, they were hung upon an arm of 
| the pitman who had last come up, with in- 
| structions how to use them ; and as he stood, 
‘shown by the light he carried, leaning his 
powerful loose hand upon one of the poles, 
and sometimes glancing down the pit and 
sometimes glancing round upon the people, 
‘he was not the least conspicuous figure in the 
‘scene. It was dark now, and torches were 
| kindled, 

It appeared from the little this man said 
to those about him, which was quickly re- 
| peated all over the circle, that the lost man 
had fallen upon a mass of crumbled rubbish 
with which the pit was half choked up, and 
that his fall had been further broken by some 
jagged earth at the side. He lay upon his 
| back with one arm doubled under him, and 
according to his own belief had hardly stirred 
since he fell, except that he had moved his 
free hand to a side pocket, in which he re 
membered to have some bread and meat (of 
which be had swallowed crumbs), and had 
likewise scooped up a little water in it now 
and then. He had come straight away from 
his work, on being written to, and had walked 


| 








the whole — and was on his way to 
Mr. Bounderby’s country-house after dark, 
when he fell. He was crossing that dangerous 
country at such a dangerous time, because he 
was innocent of what was laid to his 
charge, and couldn’t rest from coming the 
| nearest way to deliver himself up. The Old 
| Hell Shaft, the pitman said, with a curse 
upon it, was worthy of its bad name to the 
last ; for though Stephen could speak now, he 
believed it would soon be found to have man- 
gled the life out of him. 

When all was ready, this man, still taking 
his last hurried charges from his comrades 
and the surgeon after the windlass had begun 
to lower him, disappeared into the pit. The 
rope went out as before, the signal was made 
as before, and the windlass stopped, No 
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man removed his hand from it now. Every 
one waited with his grasp set, and his body 
bent down to the work, ready to reverse 
and wind in, At length the _ was given, 
and all the ring leaned forward. 

For, now, the rope came in, tightened and 
strained to its utmost as it appeared, and the 
men turned heavily, and the windlass com- 
plained. It was scarcely endurable to look 
at the rope, and think of its giving way. But 
ring after ring was coiled upon the barrel of 
the windlass safely, and the connecting chains 
appeared, and finally the bucket with the two 
men holding on at the sides—a sight to make 
the head swim, and oppress the heart—and 
tenderly supporting between them, slung and 
tied within, the figure of a poor, crushed, 
human creature. 

A low murmur of pity went round the 
throng, and the women wept aloud, as this 
form, almost without form, was moved very 
slowly from its iron deliverance, and laid 
upon the bed of straw. At first none but the 
surgeon went close to it. He did what he 
could in its adjustment on the couch, but the 
best that he could do was to cover it. That 
gently done, he called to him Rachael and 
Sissy. And at that time the pale, worn, patient 
face was seen looking up at the sky, with the 
broken right hand lying bare on the outside 
of the covering garments, as if waiting to be 
taken by another hand. 

They gave him drink, moistened his face 
with water, and administered some drops of 
cordial and wine. Though he lay quite mo- 
tionless looking up at the sky, he smiled and 
said, “ Rachael,” 

She stooped down on the grass at his side, 
and bent over him until her eyes were be- 
tween his and the sky, for he could not so 
much as turn them to look at her. 

“ Rachael, my dear.” 

She took his hand. He smiled again and 
said, “Don’t let *t go.” 

“Thou’rt in great pain, my own dear 
Stephen ?” 

“T ha’ been, but not now. I ha’ been— 
dreadful, and dree, and long, my dear—but 
*tis ower now. Ah Rachael, aw a muddle! 
Fro’ first to last, a muddle !” 

The spectre of his old look seemed to pass 
as he said the word, 

“T ha’ fell into th’ pit, my dear, as have 
cost wi'in the knowledge o’ old fok now livin 
hundreds and hundreds o’ men’s lives— 
fathers, sons, brothers, dear to thousands an 
thousands, an keepin ’em fro want and 
hunger. I ha’ fell into a pit that ha’ been 
wi’ th’ fire-damp crueller than battle. I ha’ 
read on’t inthe public petition, as onny one 
may read, fro’ the men that works in pits, in 
which they ha’ pray’n an pray’n the law- 
makers for Christ’s sake not to let their 
work be murder to ’em, but to spare ’’em for 
th’ wives and children that they lovesas well 
as gentlefok loves theirs. When it were in 
work, it killed wi’out need; when ‘tis let 
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alone, it kills wi’out need. See how we die 
an no need, one way an another —in a mud- 
dle—every day !” 

He faintly said it, without any anger 
against any one. Merely as the truth. 

“Thy little sister, Rachael, thou hast not 
forgot her. Thou’rt not like to forget her now, 
and me so nigh her. Thou know’st—poor, 
patient, suff’rin, dear—how thou did’st work 
for her, seet’n all + A long in her little chair 
at thy winder, and she died, young and mis- 
shapen, awlung o’ sickly air as had’n no need 
to be, an awlung o’ working people’s miser- 
able homes. A muddle! Awa muddle!” 

Louisa approached him; but he could not 
see her, lying with his face turned up to the 
night sky. 

“Tf aw th’ things that tooches us, my dear, 
was not so muddled, I should’n ‘ha’ had’n 
need to coom heer. If we was not in a mud- 
dle among ourseln, I shouldn ha’ been by 
my own fellow weavers and workin brothers, 
so mistook. If Mr. Bounderby had ever 
knowd me right—if he’d ever know’d me 
at aw—he would’n ha’ took’n offence wi’ 
me. He would’n’ ha’ suspect’n’ me. But 
look up yonder, Rachael! Look aboove !” 

Following his eyes, she saw that he was 
gazing at a star. 

“Tt ha’ shined upon me,” he said'reverently, 
“in my pain and trouble down below. It ha’ 
shined intomy mind. [ha’lookn at ’t an thowt 
o thee, Rachael, till the muddle in my mind 
have cleared awa, above a bit, I hope. If 
soom ha’ been wantin in unnerstanin me 
better, I, too, ha’ been wantin in unner- 
stanin them better. When I got thy letter, 
I easily believen that what the yoong lady sen 
an done to me, an what her brother sen an 
done to me was one, an that there were a 
wicked plot betwixt ’°em. When I fell, I 
were in anger wi’ her, an hurryin on t’ be as 
onjust t’ her as others was t? me. But in our 
judgments, like as in our doins, we mun 
bear and forbear. In my pain an trouble 
lookin up yonder,—wi’ it shinin on me—TI ha’ 
seen more clear, and ha’ made it my dyin prayer 
that aw th’ world may on’y come toogether 
more, an get a better unnerstanin o’ one ano- 
ther, than when I were in’t my own weakseln.” 

Louisa hearing what he said, bent over him 
on the opposite side to Rachael, so that he 
could see her. 

“You ha’ heard?” he said after a few mo- 
ments silence. “I ha’ not forgot yo, ledy.” 

“Yes, Stephen, I have heard you. And 
your prayer is mine.” 

“You ha’ a father. Will yo tak a mes- 
sage to him ?” 

“He is here,” said Louisa, with dread. 
“Shall I bring him to you?” 

“ If yo please.” 

Louisa returned with her father. Standing 
hand-in-hand, they both looked down upon 
the solemn countenance. 

“Sir, yo will clear me an mak my name 
good wi’ aw men, This I leave to yo.” 
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Mr. Gradgrind was troubled and asked how? 

“ Sir,” was the reply ; “ yor son will tell yo 
how. Ask him, I mak no charges: I leave 
none ahint me: not a single word. I ha’ seen 
an spok’n wi’ yor son, one night. I ask no 
more o’ yo than that, yo clear me—an I 
trust to yo to do’t.” 

The bearers being now ready to carry him 
away,and the surgeon being anxious for his 
removal, those who had torches or lanterns, 
prepared to go in front of the litter. Before 
it was raised, and while they were arranging 
how to go, he said to Rachael, looking upward 
at the star : 

“ Often as I coom to myseln, and found it 
shinin on me down there in my trouble, I 
thowt it were the star as guided to Our 
Saviour’s home. I awmust think it be the 
very star!” 

They lifted him up, and he was overjoyed 
to find that they were about to take him in 
the direction whither the star seemed to him 
to lead. 

“ Rachael, beloved lass! Don’t let go my 
hand. We may walk toogether t’ night, my 
dear!” 

“JT will hold thy hand, and keep beside 
thee, Stephen, all the way.” 

“Bless thee! Will soombody be pleased 
to coover my face !” 

They carried him very gently along the 
fields, and down the lanes, and over the wide 
landscape; Rachael always holding the hand in 
hers. Very few whispers broke the mournful 
silence. It was soon a funeral procession. 
The star had shown him where to find the 
God of the poor ; and through humility, and 
sorrow, and forgiveness, he had gone to his 
Redeemer’s rest. 


IMITATION. 


WE copy each other more than most of us 
are aware; and what is further significant, a 
very large portion of all that we do is simply 
copying. A very few thinkers can cut out 
work for a large body of doers; an original 
artist with pen or pencil can supply where- 
withal to many an engraver, draughtsman, 
and printer who is to follow him; the de- 
signer of a new pattern can set hundreds 
ot copyists to work, who realise his idea upon 
metal or cloth ; the patentee of a really new 
and efficient invention sets to work the imi- 
tative brains of a small fry of inventors, who 
endeavour to avail themselves of some of the 
advantages of the great invention by a colour- 
able modification of some of the details. 

If any one would really know what an 
imitative race we are, let him watch the 
course of the ordinary mechanical employ- 
ments, and trace the action of the imitative 
ove Mr. Babbage this matter 

fore us in a curious and instructive light, 


showing how largely the dexterous fingers of 
man are employed in producing fac-similes. 
Fac-simile by printing. Here the cunning 
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workman copies from hollow lines in one 
elass of productions, and from raised lines 
in another. A laborious artist will spend 
a year or two in cutting lines upon a sheet of 
copper; or he employs a still harder 
metal—steel, to permit the taking of a greater 
number of impressions; or a humbler 
artist punches dots and lines in the surface 
of a pewter or zine plate for the music- 
publisher ; or the surface of a copper cylinder 
is cut into an ornamentaldevice suitable for the: 
pattern of a muslin dress; or a cylinder is cut 
with adevice for embossing leather or cloth; or 
a perforated plate may so admit the ac- 
tion of chemical liquids as to produce the 
pattern of a bandanna handkerchief. In alk 
these cases the real work done isa copy, 
an imitation, a fac-simile, from sunken 
lines ; and how it is with raised lines, every 
one knows. The types for common print- 
ing are raised lines or surfaces: the 
stereotype plates obtained from such types, 
are copies, intended themselves to produce 
copies ; the wood-engraving; the blocks used by 
paper-stainers ; the blocks which impart pattern 
tooil-cloth and painted table-covers ; the bloeks. 
employed in the better kind of calico-printing 
all belong to a system of raised lines for 
rinting, or the production of copies. 
hen we copy a letter by any one of the 
numerous copying machines, or print from 
a lithographic stone or a zincographie plate, 
or steal a printed page by the anastatic 
process, or copy shells and leaves by the 
nature-printing process, or transfer a pattern 
to blue earthenware from thin printed paper 
—what do we, in effect, but print or copy 
from chemical lines ? 

Fac-simile by casting. A truly wide world 
of imitation. We make a mould in sand 
by means of a hand-made model; we pour 
molten iron into the mould, and we obtain 
a cannon, a cylinder, a pipe, a fender, a flat- 
iron, a stove-grate, a girder, a railing, a 
seraper, all copies. We use steel instead 
of iron, and} obtain an infinity of polished 
castings. We mapreg a mixed metal of copper 
with tin or with zinc, and we produce brass 
candlesticks and chandeliers, brass ornaments, 
brass guns, bronze statues, and bells—copies 
also, We call to our aid the softer metale 
and summon into existence armies of useful 
articles in tin, lead, pewter, Britannia metal, 
and the like. We use a cold solution instead 
of a hot molten mass—cold plaster of Paris 
instead of hot metal, and obtain by 
casting, plaster statues, and thousands of 
copied beauties from the works of the greatest 
geniuses. We pour melted wax into moulds, 
and produce those superb copies of humauit 
which adorn the windows of the perruquier’s 
shops ; we pour melted stearine into moulds, 
and there come forth excellent candles; we 

ur liquid clay into moulds, and our Cope- 
ands and Mintons show us their delicate 
Parian statuettes and translucent table-porce- 
lain, 
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Fac-simile by pressure. The handworker 
rolls his lump of clay into a soft shapeless 
mass, and dashes it into a wooden mould ; 
a brick is the result. He uses better clay and 
better moulds, and produces a tesselated 
tile, suitable for medieval pavements. He 
employs a red clay and a somewhat complex 
machine, and there spring forth draining-tiles. 
He uses white clay, and a tobacco-pipe ap- 
pears. He presses porcelain-clay upon or into 
a shallow mould, and the product is a plate, 
ora dish, or a saucer. He thrusts a glaring 
red mass of hot glass into an iron mould, and 
produces a square glass bottle. He pinches 
a bit of hot glass between nippers which 
have engraved surfaces, and a glass seal is 
produced. He heats a metal mould, gives 
a loving squeeze to a bit of horn, and 
produces a comb, an umbrella-handle, 
a knife-handle, a shoe-horn, a_ button, 
and various other horns of plenty. He 
places his tin dish-céver on a support, and 
presses a swage or mould upon it in such a 
way as to produce a pattern. He adjusts a 
flat piece of Britannia metal to a lathe, 
and makes a teapot by pressing up the metal 
against a revolving mould. e engraves a 
device on a hard steel roller, and then presses 
this device upon a copper or steel plate or 
roller, insomuch that millions of dozens of 
Queen’s heads can be produced by one single 
process of engraving. He warms a flat cake 
of gutta a and produces anything 
you please by pressing it in a mould—from a 
tea-tray to a bottle stopper. He mixes 
glue and treacle, and makes you a print- 
ing-ink roller. He mixes glue and whiten- 
ing, and produces a dough, which, when 
pressed into a mould, yields ornaments 
for a picture-frame or for a cornice. He 
transforms his paper fragments into papier- 
mfché, and moulds them into various kinds 
of ornamental articles. 

Fac-simile by stamping. The coiner is the 
chief artist of stamps. He impresses the 
double device in every coin by a process 
of powerful stamping, with dies and counter- 
dies, on which the patient labours of a Wyon 
or a Pistrucci have been bestowed. The 
brass ornaments for military accoutrements, 
for carriages, for household furniture, are 
made in enormous number by stamping 
sheets of thin brass, with dies properly en- 
graved. ‘The button trade depends on the 
stamping process more than on any other for 
its products; for not only are metal buttons 
made chiefly by stamping, but the iron skele- 
ton for a covered button. Spoons are shaped 
entirely in the stamping press. Many kinds 
of nails are indebted to the stamping press 
‘for existence. The American clocks owe their 
cheapness to the uniformity of the pieces, 
stamped as they nearly all are out of sheets 
of brass. 
and 


Fac-simile by punching. Punching 
stamping may seem alike ; but in truth they 
differ very much. Cutting punches are selected 
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with especial reference to the size and form 
of the hole to be made. If you punch out 
a disc from a thin sheet of iron, to make 
the core of a silk button, the disc itself 
is the object for which you work; but if 
you cut out a dise from a thicker sheet, to 
make a rivet hole in a boiler plate, the 
vacuity is wanted, and not the dise; but 
in both cases, the disc and the hole 
round depend in size and shape on the 
punch. Colanders, wine-strainers, nutmeg- 
graters, borders of tinned iron tea-trays, all 
are perforated by — Zinc plates for 
window-blinds and larder doors and other pur- 
poses, are beautifully perforated by punching. 
Postage stamps have the little holes by which 
they are now so easily severed made by punch- 
ing. Sheets of paper are cut for envelopes by 
punching. The glittering array of spangles 
and stars, with which the school-boy's the- 
atrical characters are adorned, is produced 
by punching small fragments out of sheets 
of gilt and coloured paper. Punches are also 
used to impress ornaments upon steel dies, 
and the matrices for casting type are fac- 
similes of punches. 

Fac-simile by drawing. If we would 
have a leaden pipe an inch in diameter, 
we cast a small length of larger pipe, very 
thick, but with a small bore, and we draw 
and draw through holes of various sizes 
until the pipe has thinned and lengthened 
itself according to our wants. If we would 
have a brass tube, we lap together the two 
edges of a sheet of brass, and we give sym- 
metry to the inside and the out by drawing 
through holes with a solid mandril kept 
within the tube. If we would make an iron 
rod or a railing bar, we draw an oblong piece 
of iron between two rollers, until it has ac- 
quired a contour analogous to that of the 
grooves cut in the rollers. If we require 
wire—whether thick enough to coil round a 
telegraphic cable, or thin enough to form the 
gauze for a Davy lamp—we draw an iron rod 
through such a series of holes in a steel 
eae that it shall become thinner at each 
drawing, and at length assume the form of 
wire. ik we (who are not Italians) would 
obtain maccaroni or vermicelli, we draw or 
force dough through a series of similar holes. 

Fac-simile by tracing. To copy a drawing 
with accuracy a pentagraph is often used ; 
and this, by a simnple modttoation, produce 
a copy which shall be the same size as the 
original, or larger or smaller,as may be desired, 
The silhouette, by which profile likenesses are 
frequently taken, acts on the same principle 
as the pentagraph. Little as the surface of 
an engine-turned watch may seem to re- 
semble a profile likeness, there is really 
something of the same principle of copyin 
involved ; for the rosettes which are andl 
on the lathe oblige the cutting tool to trace 
out the same pattern on the watch-case ; 
and the adjustment of the distance of the 
tool from the centre may render the copy either 
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larger or smaller than the original. The beau- 
tifulworks produced in eccentricturning, such 
as the wonderful convolutions of lines in some 
of the varieties of bank-notes, are in like 
manner copying by tracing. The exquisite 
productions in relief engraving are among 
the most surprising works of the class now 
under notice. Most readers have by this 
time had opportunities of seeing, in one or 
other of numerous publications, engraved 
representations of medals and bassi-rilievi, 
in which the deception is so wonderful that 
the mind resolutely refuses for a time to 
believe that the production is on a plane sur- 
face and not raised. The process is as 
curious as it is beautiful. A blunt point 
passes gently and slowly over every part 
of the medal or bas-relief, in straight lines, 
the lines being very close together, but still 
elear and distinct. Another and sharper 
point is connected with this blunt point by 
a system of rods and levers ; and this sharp 
point passes over and cuts into a plate of 
copper or steel, The two points travel, pari 
passu, each doing its own particular work ; 
and if the one travelled simply over a smooth 
plane surface, the other would simply cut 
parallel lines on the copper or steel plate 
uniform and equidistant. But on the bas- 


relief the blunt point travels over the little 
hills and valleys in the medallion ; and this 
up and down movement has a singular effect 
on the movement of the sharp point. The 


more irregular the surface in the medal, the 
more irregular is the width of the lines in 
the engraving. When the blunt point is pass- 
ing over a deep or sloping part of the device, 
the lines engraved by the sharp point are 
very close together, and thus produce a dark 
shade or tint; whereas, when the blunt point 
is traversing a raised or convex portion, 
the engraved lines become wider apart, 
and thus produce the high lights. The 
machine regulates this variation, and ensures 
a parallelian or ratio between the vertical 
deviation in the one case, and the lateral 
deviation in the other. The lights and 
shadows of the relief are indeed wonderfully 
reserved; and wedonot know where we could 
ook for a more delightful kind of fae-simile, 
That printing is fac-simile work, we have 
already said ; indeed it is pretty evident that 
such must necessarily be the case, But 
how prodigious are the variations in the 
modes Of producing beautiful imitations or 
copies ! hen a stone is oases for litho- 
aphic printing the lines of its device can 
hardly be said to be either raised or sunken ; 
they are chemical lines, and yet they yield 
wonderful fac-similes, Then oil-colour print- 
ing and water-colour printing, and lithotint 
printing, and panéiconographie printing 
(awful names some of these), and the stylo- 
graphic printing, and the anastatic printing, 
and the glyphograph, and the electrograph— 
all are merely so many means of producing 
copies of lines forming devices or words. 
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When the jury on paper and printing were 
preparing their report, at the time of the 
| Great Exhibition, they had to pass judgment 
on various productions of this Kind: . Du- 
pont, a French printer, exhibited specimens of 
itho-typography, being a reproduction on 
stone of old books, engravings, and writings. 
Mr. Harris, an English artist, displayed his 
extraordinary tact in producing fac-similes of 
ancient documents—such as imitations of 
block - printing, before the use of movable 
types; imitations of some of the old books 
rinted by Caxton, Pynson, and Wynkyn de 

orde ; fac-simile title-pages of Coverdale’s 
Bible and Tyndale’s Pentateuch ; and the like. 
The jury transcribe a letter which they re- 
ceived from Mr. Harris, giving an interesting 
account of his process. About forty years ago, 
Mr. Harris states he was first employed by 
an eminent bookbinder, to whom Earl Spencer 
had suggested the idea of perfecting old 
books by the aid of fac-similes; and that 
many choice old works in the Spencer 
Library, the King’s Library, the Fitzwilliam 
Library, and the Grenville Library, have 
been thus treated by his hand. The mode 
of working is patient and pains-taking. At 
first, Mr. Harris was accustomed to make 
an accurate tracing from the original leaf 
(that is, the analogous leaf in another copy 
of the book), and to retrace it on the new 
leaf by means of a paper blacked on one side ; 
this produced an outline lettered page, which 
was then carefully filled in with pen and 
pencil, until an imitation of the original had 
been produced. But this process was very 
slow and expensive. The patient imitation 
of the original was even carried to so great a 
jlength, that two sets of type were made, 
like the large and small letters generally 
used by Caxton ; and those types were pressed 
down dry upon the factitious painted letters 
of the new page, to give the appearance of 
the indentation produced by type. The pro- 
cess afterwards adopted was to make the 
tracing in a soft ink, to transfer it to thin 
paper, and to re-transfer it to the intended 
leaf. At a later period, when the photographic 
process became so much improved and ad- 
vanced towards perfection, recourse was fre- 
quently had to this art, especially when 
more than one copy was wanted: the copy 
being transferred to stone, and there finished 
by hand. 

Even while these various fac-similes are 
passing through the crucible of our thoughts, 
we are told by M. Baldus that hia imitation 
will go far beyond those of ordinary metals. 
He declares that while photographers are 
causing the sun to produce fac-similes of 
objects on prepared surfaces ; and that while 
galvanists are causing electricity to produce 
models of objects in relief, he has been 
setting the sun and the electric current to 
work together, to produce— not merely 
photographs of objects, but electrotypes of 
photographs. 
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Lastly, there is the Naturselbstdriick, or 
nature’s self-printing, whereby wonderful imi- 
tations of shells and leaves are self-engraved 
and self-printed in all exquisite delicacy. 

Truly we are an imitative race, making 
fac-similes as busily as we can. 


THE POETRY OF FINLAND. 


Frntanp has her own vein of poetry ; but, 
having for several centuries existed only as a 
province, she has had no chance of creating a 
national literature. Finland has her own my- 
thology, totally different to that of Sweden and 
Denmark. Amid her woods and moorlands, 
wanders invisibly but yet felt, the good old 
Wiinimiinen the god of song, with his lyre 
framed from the wood of the sighing birch- 
tree, strung with six golden hairs of an 
enamoured maiden, and with its golden 
screws dropped from the tongue of the melo- 
dious cuckoo. Sometimes he sits on the 
rocks by the ocean, and lets Ahti, the god of 
the sea, and Wellamo, his goddess, hear 
its enchanting tones. Again, he wanders 
inland, and approaches Tapiola, the palace 
of Tapio the god of the woods, that ancient 
are of stone, with its golden windows, 

uilt in the deepest and most remote recesses 


of the primeval forest. There gather round 


him Suvetar, the goddess of the summer ; 
Etela fanning them gently with her soft 


south wind; the fair Mielikki and Tellervo, 
lovely nymphs of the woods ; and even Ukko, 
the mightiest of the powers of heaven, thun- 
ders his applause from the dark purple cloud. 
The harp of Wiiniméinen can even penetrate 
with its enchanting sounds to the abode of 
Kalma, the monarch of death, 

Still, on summer evenings, the Finland 
peasant believes that, stretched by the shore 
of some forest lake, he may be heard, though 
unseen, singing to the listening herdsmen and 
maidens how Kullervo, the son of Kaleva, 
the great ancestor of all the heroes of Fin- 
land, served the wicked wife of Ilmarin, the 
smith ; how he tended her flocks and herds 
in the forest pastures ; how she put a stone 
into his loaf, and how he avenged all her 
injustice to him. He sings how Ahti, under 
the name of Lemmin Kainen, pursued his 
wild adventures amongst the maids of the 
isles; and how he himself wooed and lost 
Wellamo, the sister of Joukahainen. 

Thus sings Wiainaiméinen : 


And there lives not such a hera, 

Not a man so firm of purpose, 

Not a man, much less a woman, 

By his fires who is unmelted. 

Weep the young and weep the aged ; 

Weep the middle-aged not less so ; 

Weep the men who are unmarried, 

Weep the married men as freely ; 

Weep the bachelors and maidens ; 

Weep the girl, half child, half woman, 
When is heard that moving sound, 

So his tears drop in the waters, 
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Tears of ancient Wainéméinen ; 
To the blue sea they flow onward, 
Onward from the wild strand flowing; 
And beneath the crystal waters, 
Spreading o’er the sandy bottom, 
Undergo a strange mutation; 
Changed are they to precious jewels 
To adorn fair queenly bosoms, 

And to gladden kingly men. 


Wainimiinen does not, however, shed his 
tears only for the high born. He sends songs 
and inspirations among the simple people. 
They have their songs of the maidens, of the 
herdsmen, of their social festivities, songs of 
the cradle, and of the more stern and stirring 
passages of life, 

From such a race has sprung Johan Lud- 
wig Runeberg, the most celebrated of their 
living poets. Runeberg has mingled with all 
the wild and melancholy character of his 
country’s traditions and mythology a deep 
feeling for its sufferings and its wrongs. His 
poetry deals with living souls, and the hard, 
stern realities of a real world ; neither feigned 
joys nor sufferings furnish the material for his 
page ; all there is real, human, unmistakable 
flesh and blood, genuine bone and muscle. He 
sees in Finland a country abounding with bold 
features, solemn and impressive, and a people 
full of strong passions, whose souls are har- 
rowed by deep-seated injuries. 

Runeberg is a portion of the great and 
stern poetic element of the north, incorporated 
with the spirit of his country. Every page 
is a sigh of the patriotic heart mourning over 
his native land, which has been torn by brute 
but overwhelming force from all its old and 
cherished associations to become an appendage 
of a vast, dominant, but unamalgamated 
empire. 

These patriotic griefs break forth more 
especially in the “Songs.of Ensign Stal.” The 
Ensign, an old soldier, is described by the 
poet as living when he was a youth in the 
same court with himself. He was old, and 
very poor, of a tall, angular, erect figure, 
with a large aquiline nose, and wore specta- 
cles. He maintained himself by making nets 
for the fishermen, whieh the youth, his neigh- 
bour, then half boy and half student, found 
it very amusing to entangle. Indeed he seems 
to have been the torment of the old soldier, 
who often started up in a rage to drive him 
away, to be pacified again by a kind word, 
only again to be the butt of the lad’s mis- 
chief. He says, 


I then was wild in life’s gay spring, 
An ensign he, I more than king. 


Time, however, went. on, winter came, and 
the lad staid in doors and read. At length 
one day he says : 


I took such book as first I found 
To while the tedious time alongs 
’T was written by no name renowned, 
And spoke of Finland’s war and wrong. 
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At first I read with little heed 
What little interest conveyed, 

Until at length I chanced to read 
Of noble Savolak’s brigade. 

I read & page, and word by word 

My heart into its depths was stirred. 


I saw a people who could hold 
The loss of all, save honour, light; 
A troop, mid hunger-pangs and cold, 
Still, still victorious in the fight. 
On, on from page to page I sped, 
I could have kissed the words I read. 


In danger’s hour, in battle’s scathe, 
What courage showed this little band; 
What patriot love, what matchless faith 
Didst thou inspire, poor native land ! 
What generous, steadfast love was born 
In those thou fed’st on bark and corn! 


Into new realms my fancy broke, 
Where all a magic influence bore, 
And in my heart a life awoke 
Whose rapture was unknown before. 
As if on wings the day careered, 
And all too short the book appeared. 


With close of day the book was donc, 
Yet was my spirit all a-glow; 
Much yet remained to ponder on, 
Much to inquire about and know ; 
Much yet in darkness wrapped the whole ; 
I went to seek old Ensign Stal. 


He sate, as oft he sate before, 
Busily bending o’er his net, 
And at the opening of the door, 
A glance displeased my coming met ; 
It seemed as though his thought might say, 
“Ts there no peace by night or day ?” 


But mischief from my mind was far, 
I came in very different mood ; 
“T°ve read of Finland’s latest war— 
And in my veins runs Finnish blood! 
My soul still craveth for this lore ; 
To you, old friend, I come for more.” 


Thus spake I, and the aged man, 
Amazed, his netting laid aside ; 

A flush passed o’er his features wan, 
As if of ancient martial pride : 
“Yes,” said he, “ I can witness bear, 

If so you will, for I was there.” 


His bed of straw my seat became ; 
And he began with joy to tell 

Of Malm and Duncker’s soul of flame, 
And deeds which even theirs excel. 

Bright was his eye and clear his brow— 

His noble look is with me now. 


He many a bloody day had seen, 

Had shared much peril and much woe 3 
In conquest, in defeat had been— 

Defeat whose wounds no cure can know. 
Much which the world doth quite forget 
Lay in his faithful memory yet. 


Listening I sate, but nought I said 
And every word fell on my heart ; 
{And half the night away had fled 
Before I rose from him to part. 
’ * > e 


(Conducted by 


Since then no better joy he had 
Than when he saw me by his side : 
Together mourned we or were glad, 
Together smoked as friends long tried. 
He was in years, I in life’s spring— 
A student I, he more than king. 


The tales which now I tell in song, 
Through many along and silent night, 
Fell from the old man’s faltering tongue, 
Beside the peat-fire’s feeble light. 
They speak what all may understand, 
Receive them, thou dear native land. 


The poems which follow the above, and fill 
one little volume, are scenes from the war of 
the Russian invaders, and are extremely im- 
pressive and full of a pathetic beauty. They 
are mostly little incidents out of the great 
struggle ; glimpses into the afflicted heart of 
a whole people. The poem which we will 
give asa specimen is written in a style of 
blank verse peculiar to Scandinavia ; it is 
remarkable for its scriptural simplicity and 
force of language, and the frequent repetition 
of the same phrase or imagery, which is in- 
variably drawn from the aspects of nature 
or the features of their stern northern 
scenery. 


THE BROTHER OF THE CLOUD. 


More than life I found it, was to love him, 
More than loving was to die as he did, 
Far within the forest’s deep recesses 
Stood the homestead of a peasant-farmer, 
Distant from the present scene of warfare, 
Foe as yet had not the place discovered— 
Hostile foot not yet had trod the pathways 
Leading thither. News of blood and battle 
Screamed the raven only from the storm-cloud, 
Or the resting hawk amid the pine-trees, 
Or the wolf, which with a bloody booty, 
Sought again the caverns of the forest. 


In that cottage, on the eve of Sabbath, 
By his table sate the thoughtful peasant, 
Resting from the six days’ weary labour ; 
On his horny palm his check lay heavy, 
And his arm was planted on the table. 
Still his keen gray eye was glancing sideways 
Ever and anon with troubled meaning. 
Unobserved this movement by his household— 
By the only twain within the cottage— 
By his foster-son or by his daughter. 
They, with arms thrown fondly round each other, 
Hand in hand and head to head inclining, 
Sate beside the wall in blissful silence. 
But at length the old man broke the silence, 
And each word contained a subtle meaning, 
Though he sang as merely for amusement, 
As the words came and the air dictated. 
Thus he sang : 

“ The young boar rules the forest ; 
Grows the pine-tree to adorn the moorland ; 
But if born the child for power and greatness, 
Or for sloth and cowardice, knows no one ! 
Came the lad one dreary winter’s evening, 
Like a wild bird came, no one knew whithor, 
Strange and homeless, to a human dwelling. 
Unkempt locks around his forehead clustered ; 
Shoeless feet across the snows had wandered 3 
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Through the tattered jerkin peeped the shoulders. 


€ Whose, and wherefrom ?’—‘ Ask of whose and where- 


from 
Of the wealthy who has home and parents ! 
Wild north winds have sung my only welcome, 
And the storm-rent cloud I call my brother. 
On the foot of night I am a snow-flake, 
Which upon a cottage floor hath drifted.’ 
“ On the floor it melted not that snow-flake— 
Thence the winds bore not the cloud’s young brother. 
He remained ; the youth grew out of boyhood ; 
Passed the first year slowly, undistinguished ; 
In the second, he could clear the woodland : 
In the fourth, his arm, when waned the summer, 
Slew the bear which had attacked the sheep-fold. 
Where is now the fame which all accorded, 
Greater fame than had been won by others— 
Where the old man’s hope? The old man sitteth 
Gloomy on the hearth, in vain desiring 
Of the war to hear the slightest tidings, 
Just to know if lost or saved his country. 
He the eagle’s speech can ne'er interpret, 
Nor the raven’s cry; nor doth the traveller 
Come with tidings to the moorland desert; 
And the young man who should be his helper, 
Hath no thought but how to woo a maiden |” 


Even as when the summer tempest waketh 

*Mid the sabbath stillness of all nature, 

And unseen, unthought-of, like an arrow 
Cleaves the woodland lake, no green leaf quivars, 
Falls no ripened berry, calm the pine-trees, 
Calm the blossom bending o'er the water, 

Allis calm, alone the depths are seething; 

Thus the song the young man’s soul hath entered. 
Silent sate he, gave no sign of feeling, 

Though each word pierced to his inmost being; 
Calmly by the girl he sate all evening, 

Went to rest the same time as the others, 
Seemed to slumber ere the others slumbered, 
But long time ere yet awoke the others, 

With the earliest streak of morning's crimson, 
Stole with silent footsteps from the cottage. 


Morning dawned; the sun arose in heaven, 

But two only rose to greet the Sabbath ; 

Swept the hearth, the morning meal was ready, 
But two only at the board were seated. 
Mid-day came, but came no third with mid-day. 
Still no cloud the old man’s brow o’ershadowed, 
Still the eye was tearless of the daughter, 

But to rest, although it was the Sabbath, 
Neither went when mid-day’s meal was ended. 
But ere long, as long as speeds the tempest 
From the horizon upwards, till it poureth 
Down of hail and rain its gathered burden, 
Spake the old man words, intending comfort. 

“ To the village long the way, my daughter, 
Hills to climb, to ford the bridgeless rivers, 
And the autumn rains the fens have flooded. 
Oft-time they who set forth in the morning 
Reach not home again ere evening cometh,” 
Thus he spake. Without a word replying 

Sate his daughter, like a folded blossom 

Which at fall of night has closed its chalice ; 
What her thoughts were in her breast was hidden, 


Yet not long she sate, that noble maiden, 
Longer not than as the sun descended, 

When the flower thirsts for the dews of evening, 
Ere adown her cheek a tear was falling, 

And with forehead on her hand, thus sang she: 
. “When one faithful heart hath found another, 
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Small becomes the once expansive circle, 
Earth and heaven, country, father, mother ; 
One embrace far more than heaven enfoldeth, 
In one eye is seen far more than heaven ; 
More than mother’s council, father’s wishes, 
By a sigh scarce audible is spoken : 

Where the power like love's fascination ? 
Where the bond which steadfast love constraincth ? 
Like the wild-swan lakes he swimmeth over, 
Rocks he scaleth with the eagle’s pinions ; 
Long before the noontide he returneth 

Who was not expected until evening.” 


Scarcely had she ceased than rose her father, 
And with sudden grief and sad forebeding, 
Hastened forth to seek for the departed. 

Yet no word he spake, and trod in silence 

The small track that wound along the moorland 3 
But before he reached the nearest homestead, 
Sank the sun unto the forest’s level. 


Scathed and mournful, like a blasted pine-tree 
Left alone when fire the land has ravaged, 

Now appeared the late so prosperous homestead ; 
But within the house a lonely woman 

Bent above her sleeping infant's cradle. 


Like a timid bird which on a sudden 

Hears the shot and feels the leaden arrow, 

And in terror flutters out her pinions, 

So sprang from her seat the frightened mother, 
When the lifted latch she heard ; but terror 
Changed to joy asshe beheld who entered, 

Forth she sprang, and his old hands engrasping, 
Wept abundantly, yet spake in gladness. 

“ Welcome ! ” said she, “ welcome, good old father, 
Dear in sorrow come unto our dwelling ; 

And thrice hail the noble youth thou fostered’st 
To defend the poor, the oppressed to succour! 

Sit thee down and rest thy limbs o’er-wearied, 
And with gladness hear what I shall tell thee, 
War has raged e’en from the close of summer, 
Friend and foe alike the land have harried : 
None were spared but he who bore no weapon. 
And when rapine could be borne no longer, 
Rose a sturdy band, men of one parish, 

And pursued the foe who turned to meet them. 
Fierce the fight, but victory frowned on Finland, 
Few returned from death of all their numbers, 
And even they like leaves strewn by the tempest. 
After that rushed vengeance like a spring tide 
Over the land, and none had mercy shown them, 
Weaponless or armed, or man or woman. 
Hither came this morn the ruthless torrent, 
When the first bell rang for Sabbath service, 
And one surge swept o'er us and despoiled us! 
On the direful tale I will not linger. 

Bound upon the floor was cast my husband ; 
Blood was poured out ; cruel power was mighty ! 
Sorest was our need ; there was no helper. 
Eight strong arms were on me ; I was seized on 
As its prey the savage wild beast seizes! 

Then the saviour came ! then help was nearest ! 
Rushed into the house the Cloud’s young Brother, 
And oppression quailed, was felled the spoiler I 
Here I sit amid a ransacked dwelling, 

Poorer than the sparrow on the roof-tree, 

Yet more joyful than in days of plenty, 

Could I see that brave youth and my husband 
Without harm returning from the village, 
Whither they the flying foe have followed!” 
When the old man heard the last words spoken, 
Up he rose as one who long hath rested, 











With a troubled leok of apprehension, 

And pressed onward towards the populous village, 
Sank the sun behind the distant forest, 

When, *twixt hope and fear his soul divided, 

He approached the dwelling of the pastor. 
Ravaged stood that once so prosperous homestead, 
Shorn and dreary like a wasted islet 

Seen mid fenland ice in depth of winter ; 

Yet within the house. sate, pale and silent 

By the wall, the aged servant, Klinga, 


When he saw the door turn on its: hinges, 

And his old friend enter, uprose Klinga— 

Rose in haste, though spent and sorely wounded. 
Still the day has light for us!” exclaimed he, 
“ Strength and manhood have not left our country 
Whilst the young walk nobly in our footsteps ! 
This day hath been done such true God-worship, 
That the child which hears it in the cradle 

Shall unto his son's son proudly tell it! 

Hark you! Like a pack of wolves bloodthirsty, 
Came the Jand’s foe hither, drunk with conquest, 
Came their fierce attendants, death and rapine. 
Outrage had no bounds, blood flowed like water ; 
And between two strong unbroken horses 

Bound they the good priest, till now uninjured, 
To be dragged on foot by those wild riders, 

Short would be his fate ; a few brief moments 
Numb his fettered hands, his feet would fail him, 
And his white locks in the mire be draggled. 
Pale the good man stood, to heaven uplooking, 
As if centred every thought on heaven, 

Now that all on earth was dark and cruel. 

Praise and glory unto Ged! That moment 
Help was nighest! He, the desert’s wild-flower, 
Brother of the Cloud, like flashing lightning, 
Struck the avenging blow, hewed down the oppressors ! 
I too am living enly by his succour, 

Like a rootless pine propped by its neighbours, 
Yet life’s gift would be to me o treasure 

Could I see that youth return victorious 

From the fight which near the church is raging.” 


When the old man heard the last werd spoken 
Forth he went, as though from fire he hastened. 
Pale the crimson glory of the sunset 

As he reached the somewhat distant village. 

Sad the sight! a scene of smoke and ashes, 

Like the midnight vault with clouds o'ershadowed, 
And, upon the hill beyond the village, 

Stood the church, one star amid the storm-wracs, — 
Stood in silence gleaming o’er the moorlands, 

Like a moonbeam mid a dreary tempest. 


Amid ghastly corpses, friend and foeman, 
Like a shadow o’er a harvest meadow, 

Went he ; all around him death ; no living 
Sound was heard, was seen nought living. 
Came at length the old man te a pathway 
Small and winding amid desolate homesteads, 


Where a youth was seated, pale and bleeding, 
Yet into the pale cheek flashed the crimson, 
Yet again his dim eye was uplighted 

When he saw that aged man approaehing. 

“ Hail!” said he, “from death the sting is taken 
When he dies who has been early ebosen 
For his land to fall, in vietory’s glory ! 

Hail to thee, the victor's foster-father ! 

Hail, the noble youth who led us onward, 
He more powerful than all we together ! 

Of our little band the strength was broken, 
Scattered like a flock without a shepherd, 
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Rushing hopeless into death's dishonour ! 

There was none to call the land together, 

None to give us council, none to guide us, 

Till he came; till, mid our direst ruin, 

Came the beggar’s son, with kingly bearing, 

Came with voice that summoned us to battle! 

Then was fire aroused in every bosom; 

Doubt was at‘an end, new hope sprang upward, 

And like tempests sweeping over sedges 

Was our onslaught on their serried forces. 

Look ! from this, into the church wall yonder, 

Lie our country foes as thick as corn-stalks 

Lie before the sickle of the reaper ! 

That, the path hewed out by the avenger, 

Followed by my glance, though here I faltered, 

As in death my thoughts are his and Finland’s!” 

Speaking thus, his eyes were closed for ever. 

Day had set ; deep silence all pervaded ; 

And the calm white moon the heavens ascending, 

Saw alone the wanderer reach the church-wall. 
When beneath the sacred roof he entered, 


He beheld a crowd before the altar, 


Sad and silent as the dead beneath them. 

None stepped forth from out the crowd to meet him 3 
No one greeted him with words of welcome. 

Pressing through the throng, with dire foreboding, 
He beheld one slain before the altar, 

Easily recognised, though blood-disfigured, 

Mid a heap of foes, the youthful hero, 

Like a pine-tree felled within the forest. 


With his hard hands clenched, and as by lightning 
Struck, the old man stood, his thin cheek pallid, 
And in feeble voice, with anguish quivering, 
Forth his misery burst in lamentation. 

* Now above my roof the storm has broken; 
Now the harvest of my field is ravaged ; 

Now the grave is dearer than the homestead ! 
Woe to me that thus again I meet thee, 

Thou, my age’s staff, my life’s bright honour ; 
Gift of heaven, late so fair and glorious, 

Now as little as the dust that soils thee!” 


Thus the old man to his woe gave language, 
When a voice was heard, which was his daughter's, 
Speaking thus before the dead and living: 

“ He was dear to me as my own being; 

Than aught else the earth held far more precious 
Yet now doubly dear that noble hero 

Lying cold and stark on earth’s cold bosom ! 

More than life I found it, was to love him, 

More than loving is, to die as he did!” 


Thus she spake without lament or weeping. 
Then unto the dead youth stepping forward, 
Bent her knee, and with her kerchief gently, 
And in silence, wiped his bloody forehead, 
Silent stood the crowd in deep emotion, 

Like a forest in the lull of tempest; 

Silent stood the peasant women also, 

Who had hither pressed to gaze ‘and sorrow, 
When again she spake, that noble maiden ; 
“Ts there any here will fetch me water, 

So that I may clear his face of blood-stains, 
So that I may smooth his locks and part them, 
And in death behold him beautiful ; 

So that I may fitly show unto you 

Him, the foundling boy, the wild Cloud’s Brother, 
Who rose up and was our land’s deliverer !” 
When the father thus had heard his daughter, 
Thus beheld her by the slain youth kneeling, 
Ounce again his broken voice he lifted : 

“ Woe to thee, my poor unhappy daughter! 
Sorrow’s solace, joy of thy rejoicing, 
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Shield from suffering, father, brother, husband, 
All are lost in him at once unto thee ! 
All are taken ; nought to thee remaineth !” 


At these words bursts forth the people’s sorrow ; 
None was there but wept, or man or woman. 

In the maiden’s eye, too, tears were standing, 

As the slain youth's hand she took, thus speaking; 
“ More than tears thy memory must honour. 

Not like those who die and are forgotten 

Shalt thou be; the mourning of thy country 

Shall be as the dew of summer evenings, 
Poet-inspiration, full of gladness; 

Full of hope for the approaching morrow!” 


Long as the foregoing poem is, we must 
give yet another sketch or two of a different 
character, though in the same style of versi- 
fication. Here is one which presents a 
terrible picture of the fierce combat which 
the Finland peasant encounters with nature, 
but shows at the same time his indomitable 
and God-fearing character. 


THE PEASANT PAVO. 


Mid the high bleak Moors of Saarijirvis, 

On a sterile farm, dwelt Peasant Pavo, 

And its poor soil tilled with care untiring, 
Trusting to the Lord to.send the inerease. 

Here he lived with wife and little children, 

With them of his sweat-earned bread partaking. 
Dikes he dug, and ploughed his land, and sowed it. 
Spring time came, and now the melting snow-drifts 
Drenched the fields, and half the young crop perished : 
Summer came, and the descending hail-storms 
Dashed the early ears down, half destroying : 
Autumn came, and frost the remnant blasted. 


Pavo’s wife she tore her hair exclaiming’: 
* Pavo, Pavo, man the most unhappy, 
Take thy staff, by God we are forsaken ; 
Hard it is to beg, to starve is harder!” 

Pavo took her hand, and thus he answered : 
God doth try his servant, not forsake him. 
Bread made half of bark must now suffice us! 

I will dig the dikes of twofold deepness, 
But from God will I await the increase.” 

She made bread of corn and bark together 5 
He dug lower dikes with double labour, 

Sold his sheep, and purchased rye-and sowed it. 
Spring time came ; again the melting snow-drifts 
Drenched the fields, and half the young crop perished: 
Summer came, and the descending hail-storms 
Dashed the early ears down, half destroying : 
Autumn came, and frosts the remnant blighted, 

Pavo’s wife, she smote her breast, exclaiming: 
 Pavo, Pavo, man the most unhappy, 
Let us die, for God hath us forsaken ! 
Hard it is to die, to live is harder !” 


Pavo took her hand, and thus made answer : 
“God doth try his servant, not forsake him ; 
Bread made half of bark must still suffice: us. 

1 will dig the dikes of three-fold deepness, 
But from Heaven will still expect the increase 't” 

She made bread of corn and. bark together; 
He dug lower dikes with three-fold labour, 

Sold his cattle, purchased rye, and sowed it, 
Spring time came, but now the melting snow-drifts 
Left the young crops in the fields uninjured : 
Summer came, but the descending hail-storms 
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Dashed not down the rich ears, nought destroying : 
Autumn came, and saw, by frost unblighted, 
Wave the golden harvest’for the reaper. 
Then fell Pavo on his knees, thus speaking : 
God hath only tried-us, not forsaken !” 
On her knees his wife fell, and thus said she: 
“ God hath only tried us, not:forsakeu !” 
Then exulting spake. unto her husband ; 
* Pavo, Pavo, take with joy the sickle ; 
We may now make glad our hearts with plenty, 
Now may cast away the bark unsavoury, 
Now may bake sweet bread of rye-meal only !” 
Pavo took her hand, and thus made answer: 
“ Woman, woman, ’tis but sent to try us; 
So we may have pity on the sufferer. 
Mix then bark with corn even as aforetime ; 
Frosts have killed the harvests of our neighbour.” 


The following, which shall be the last of 
these graphic pictures of a strong life, is sin- 
gularly fresh and beautifal. 


OJAN PAVO’S CHALLENGE. 


Came from Tavastland tall Ojan Pavo, 
Tall and vigorous ’mong the sons of Finland, 
Stedfast 2s'a mountain clothed with pinewood, 
Bold and fleet and powerful as a tempest. 
He could from the earth uproot the fir-tree ; 
Could the bear encounter single-handed ; 
Lift a horse above the loftiest fences, 
And, as straw, compel strong men to bow down. 
Now he stood, the stedfast Ojan Pavo, 
Proud and vigorous at the nation’s council. 
In the court he stood among the people, 
Like a lofty fir-tree amid brushwood, 
And he raised his voice and thus addressed them: 
“ Tf there be a man here born of woman 
Who can, from the spot whereon I plant me, 
Move me only for a single moment, 
I to him will yield my farm so wealthy ; 
He shall win from me my silver treasure; 
Of my numerous flocks he shall be master; 
His I will become both soul and. body.” 
To the people thus spoke Ojan Pavo, 
But the country youth shrank back in terror; 
To the proud man answered only silence ; 
None was found who would accept his challenge. 


But with love and admiration gazed they, 
All the maidens, on that youthful champion, 
Standing there—the powerful Ojan Pavo— 
Like a lofty fir-tree among brushwood, 

His eyes flashing like the stars of heaven, 
And his open forehead clear as daylight, 
And his thick locks flowing to his shoulders, 
Like a streamlet falling down im sunshine. 


From the throng of women forth stepped Anna, 

She the fairest of that country's maidens, 

Lovely as the morning at its rising. 

Forth she stepped in haste to Ojan Pavo, 

Round his neck she flung her arms so tender, 

Laid her throbbing heart against his bosom, 

Pressed against his cheek her cheek so rosy. 

Then she bade him break the bonds that held him, 

But the youth stood moveless, and was vanquished, 
Yielding, thus he spoke unto the maiden : 

Anna, Anna, I have lost my wager ; 

Thou must take from me my farm so wealthy; 
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Thou hast won from me my silver treasure ; 
Thou of all my flocks art now possessor, 
I am thine! thine am I soul and body !” 


THE FACULTY. 


Tue simple Highlander who came weep- 
ing to his commander after the battle of 
Preston Pans, lamenting that the watch, which 
was his share of the plunder from the van- 
quished English, had “died that morning,” 
meaning that it had stopped, was not so far 
wrongin his generation after all. A man resem- 
bles a watchin very many respects. It would be 
butasorry punto adduce first, in support of this 
position, the old Latin saw, Homo Duplex— 
thereby intimating that a man is like a watch 
with a duplex movement. Yet there areduplex 
men; and those who go on the horizontal and 
on the lever principle. Some of us are 
jewelled in many holes, and have ruby rollers 
and escapements of price, yet are contained in 
humble silver or pinchbeck cases ; while the 
trashy, ill-constructed, worse-going sets of 
works have gorgeous envelopes, cases of 
embossed oak radiant with enamel and 
‘sparkling with gems. Did you never know 
an engine-turned man? Men who were too 
fast or too slow? Men who, being fre- 
quently in the watchmaker’s hands for regula- 
tion, go all the worse for it afterwards ? 
Men who, if neglected, were apt to run down 
and play the deuce with their insides? Are 
not men as often pledged as watches, and as 
seldom Selecta T Are there not as many 
worthless men as watches appended with 
sham Albert chains, and showy, valueless 
breloques? Has not an old-fashioned watch 
an unmistakable likeness to an old-fashioned 
man? Are there not ladies’ men and ladies’ 
watches ; hunting men and hunting watches ; 
men and watches that are repeaters ; watches 
and men that you can set tunes upon, and that 
will go on tinkling the same tunes with sweet 
and unerring monotony over and overagain, as 
often as you like to wind them up. And is not, 
finally, a man in this much like a watch, that, 
finished, capped, jewelled, engine-turned, 
wound up, and going (to speak familiarly) 
like one o’clock ; in the pride of his beauty, 
the accuracy of his movement, the perfection 
of his mechanism, the flower of his age—one 
slight concussion, one hasty touch, one wan- 
dering crumb, one accidental drop of moisture, 
will silence the healthful music of his pulse, 
and paralyse his nervous hands, and leave 
him a dumb, senseless, piece of matter 
prone to go to rust, and fit only to be taken to 

ieces, to form the component parts of newer, 
Cigar watches? Yeta man will bear mend- 
ing almost as often as a watch. You may 
take his interior almost out, and give him a 
new case, a new face, new hands. But when 
the man-spring is broken, it cannot, like the 
main-spring, be replaced. 
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the likeness of the doctor to the skilful artisan 
who repairs watches, There is no such per- 
son, strictly speaking, as a watchmaker : the 
brightest mechanical geniuses of Cornhill, 
Clerkenwell, and the Palais Royal do not make 
watches ; they merely collect their separate, 
already-made parts, and put them together. 
They also tinker and examine, clean, and 
regulate, improve and strengthen. So with the 
doctor: he is the human watch-mender. He 
knows the component parts of the machine, 
and when it is going right or wrong. He 
mends, adjusts, strengthens, and occasionally 
— us, Assome watch workmen make dial 

ates, some springs, some wheels, and some 

ands—so some doctors attend to the limbs, 
some to the digestive organs, some to the 
brain, some to the liver, and some to the skins 
of humanity. 

I have the highest respect and rever- 
ence for that medical aggregate com- 
monly called The Faculty, and I hope that 
none of its members will be offended with 
me for drawing a comparison between 
the art of healing and the art of watch- 
making. For, although the two profes- 
sions do seem to run parallel, there is a point 
where they diverge widely and for ever ; 
where the mechanist of mere inanimate discs 
of metal must keep in the beaten track of 
his trade ; but where the doctor stands forth, 
another Mungo Park, to explore the sources 
of the Niger of Life ; where he journeys into 
anknown countries, and valleys full of sha- 
dows to make discoveries as strange as Marco 
Polo’s, to undergo vicissitudes as won- 
drous as Sale’s, and as perilous as Burck- 
hardt’s, and as fatal as Captain Cook’s. The 
Faculty has had its pioneers, its explorers, 
its trappers, its apostles, and its martyrs. 
For centuries, energetic and enthusiastic men 
have devoted the flower of their lives and 
the fruitful harvest of their genius to one 
om object. At this moment there are 

undreds of men passing the hours that 
We squander, in nee appears un- 
wearied study, and profound meditation— 
applying, studying, meditating upon the site 
and foundations, the walls and roof, the beams 
and rafters, the very bricks and laths of that 
house of life of which so few of us have long 
leases, which so few of us take the commonest 
precautions to keep in habitable repair, which 
so many of us wantonly injure and dismantle, 
nay, sometimes burn down altogether with 
combustible fluids, or run away from, taking 
the key with us without paying the 
rent. 

The Faculty has a literature of its own—a 
ghastly literature, illustrated by a hast- 
lier style of art—as Mr. Churchill’s shop, and 
the library and museum of the College of 
Surgeons can show. The Faculty has its 
newspapers, its monthly and quarterly jour- 
nals, its philosophers, essayists and humorists ; 


If you will concede the resemblance of| but where are its historians? When are we 
humanity to watchwork, you will not deny|to have the history of The Faculty? Not a 
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scientific history, not a controversial history, 
not even a professional history, but a history 
for the vulgar—a history of the doctor in all 
ages in his habit as he has lived. Surely, 
if the different schools of philosophy, poetry, 
music, and painting have found their 
historians; if Dr. Johnson could propose, 
even, a biography of Eminent Scoun- 
drels; if insects have their historiogra- 
phers, and the beasts that perished and 
the reptiles that crawled before the Flood 
their annalists; if we have memoirs of 
celebrated printers, celebrated quakers, 
celebrated pirates, celebrated criminals, cele- 
brated children, celebrated Smiths, we have 
surely a right to expect a popular bio- 
graphy of celebrated doctors. t us have 
The Faculty—its curiosities, eccentricities, its 
lights and shadows; its virtues and faults, 
from Avicenna to Abernethy, from Ambrose 
Paré to Astley Cooper, from Cardan to 
Clarke, from Rondelet to Ricord, from Sir 
Thomas Browne the learned knight of Nor- 
wich to Sir Benjamin Brodie, the more 
learned baronet of Savile Row. 

The history of medical quackery and im- 
posture alone would fill a spacious library, 
supplementary to that of The Faculty, and be 
a rich boon to the reading public. From the 
charms and philters and dried eelskins 
of the old half-conjurors, half-doctors, to 
those more learned yet mistaken men, who 
as late as the days of the knight of Norwich 
believed in the efficacy of Misraim for curing 
wounds, and sold Pharaoh for balsam ; main- 
taining subtle controversies as to the virtues 
of powdered unicorn’s horn, dried mermaid’s 
donde, and the ashes of a phoenix sublimated 
and drunk in wine of canary thrice boiled, to 
later believers in the cure of the king’s evil 
by the king’s touch ;—from these gropers in 
the labyrinth of error to the more ignorant, 
more pretentious, more versatile, more suc- 
cessful quatks of modern times, the Sangrados; 
the disciples of Moliére’s Sganarelle whose 
panacea for all human ailments was a lump of 
cheese; the Katterfeltos, with their hair on 
end, wondering at their own wonders ; the 
Dulcamaras in scarlet coat, top-boots and 
powdered hair going about to fairs and 
markets with merryandrews and big drums ; 
the mystic Dr. Graham, with his goddess 
Hygeia (in the likeness of a Royal Academy 
zeovial) + the famous and erudite Dr. Lett- 
som, whose confession of faith is said to 
have been 

When people’s ill they comes to I, 
I purges, bleeds, and sweats ‘em ; 
Sometimes they live, sometimes they die ; 
What’s that to 1? 
I. Lettsom. 
—from the memoirs of these worthies, to the 
swarming professors, old and young doctors, 
Licentiates of the University of Trincomalee, 
Duly Qualified Surgeons, Medical Herbalists 
advertising pill and ointment im- 








and 
postors of the present day, who clear their 
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thousands annually by ‘the sale of nos- 
trums to a besotted and credulous public, 
we might at least learn that whilst in 
all ages the average of human folly and cre- 
dulity has been pretty nearly equal, still, that 
side by side with quackery and knavery 
that great edifice of science adorned with 
probity, aud science softened by humanity, 
has grown up, which, though far from com- 
plete, is yet an honour and glory to this 
century and generation,—I mean the me- 
dical profession of to-day—in short, the 
Faculty. 

Yes; we want a cunning handto draw 
us the doctor ancient and modern, no- 
thing extenuating, nor setting down aught in 
malice. We want to know all about the 
ancient disciples of Galen and Hippocrates ; 
how they worshipped Esculapius, and whether 
the cock they sacrificed to him was a Cochin- 
Chinaora bantam. We desire acquaintance with 
the Arabian Hakim, with his talismans and 
amulets ; with the despised Jew leech of the 
Plantagenet kings, trembling while he pre- 
scribed, and oft paying for the loss of a 
diseased life with kis own healthy life; 

ersecuted, reviled, yet with a mine of 
earning beneath his gaberdine and greasy 
head-dress. We crave to know more of 
those jovial practitioners and dispensers, the 
monks of old; and whether they took the 
same kind of physic themselves that they 
dispensed so liberally to the sick at the gates 
of their monasteries, or limited their pharma- 
copeeia to the rich wine which they are said 
to have quaffed so frequently, and with so 
many ha-has! We seek introduction to the 
medieval doctor, riding gravely upon a mule, 
with his whole apparatus of surgical instru- 
ments hung at the crupper ; his quaint skull 
cap, his learned spectacles, his bulky Latin 
folios, none of which could save him from the 
suspicion of dealing with the devil, or from the 
temptation of occasionally wasting his fees 
in the purchase of stuffed monsters and dried 
reptiles, with perhaps a neat apparatus of 
crucibles and alembics for purposes of al- 
chemy. We call for the doctor of the 
seventeenth century, still a learned man, with 
square cut cap and falling bands, but with 
some glimmerings of facts and science break- 
ing through the haze of his book-laden brains 
—full of mummy and Misraim, unicorn’s horn 
and golden water of life'yet, but not quite so 
confident about them as heretofore—medi- 
tating perchance upon the antiquated preju- 
dices and pedantries of medicine, much as a 
Major General Sir Peregrine Pigtail of the 
ae day may look upon tight stocks and 

arskin caps and flint locks, Then would 
we be eager for a knowledge of the doctor of 
the Georgian era, in his square-cut coat, 
flapped waistcoat, huge cuffs, powdered wig, 
ruffles, three-cornered hat, and sapient 
gold-headed cane complete. So on and on till 
the doctor of to-day grows upon us, learned, 
skilful, knighted, Vrcsighanneds degreed, 
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honoured, caressed; or cheerfully exer- 
cising his learning and his skill in poverty 
and obscurity, but sowing no less than his 
titled, initialled brother, good seed, surely 
afterwards to grow up into a rich harvest of 
glory in the broad lands of reward. 

Much do we desire cognisance of all these 
things ; likewise when the first fee was taken, 
and the first consultation held ; who invented 
the charming system of more than cuneiform 
hieroglyphics employed by the Faculty to 
express scruples, drachms, and grains ; what 
scholiast upon Priscian settled the declen- 
sions and conjugations of doctors’ Latin, and 
when prescriptions first came into use ; when 
doctors began to disagree, and when first 
“physicians was in vain.” I should like the 
historian, too, to clear up the story of Dr. 
Faustus; whom I consider myself to have 
been a highly ingenious practitioner, consider- 
ably in advance of his age, but with a fancy 
for cabalistics, table-turning and as 
which eventually brought him into bad odour. | 
I want further information about Macbeth’s 
medical attendant :—why he wore trunk hose 
and roses in his shoes, while the rest of the 
court wore kilts and bonnets ; and whether 
he married the gentlewoman after the dis- 
comfiture of his iniquitous master and the 
coronation of Malcolm at Scone. I am 

icularly anxious to know more of Dr.! 
tts, that wise physician attached to the 
mn of Henry the Eighth, and whose 
uties appear to have been confined to look- 
ing out of window in the company of his 
royal patron. And I confess that I have an 
ardent longing to know all about the famous 
Dr. Fell, whether he was a doctor of 
physic, law, divinity, letters, or music; why 
the great lexicographer didn’t like him, and} 
why the reason thereof he could not, tell. 
Who is to be our Doctor Dubitantium on the 
doctorial question? When may we expect 
the History of the Faculty in a cheap form 
for Railway Reading ? 

If you expect such a work from me, 
you are grievously mistaken. I don’t know 
much about anything: I want other people 
to tell me; I am as ignorant about the 
doctors of by-gone agesas a Zulu Kaffir; 
though, of the Faculty of the present 
day (and I acknowledge it with a sort of 
groan) I do know something. Yes, the doctor 
and I are old friends. We know a good deal 
about one another. 

The Faculty was aware of me, of course, 
prior to my appearance upon the stage of 
men. The Fac = was down upon me im- 
mediately afterwards. The Faculty put fetters 
on my legs, and fullers’ earth poultices upon 
my eyes, blisters on my chest, worsted behind 
my ears. The Faculty put giass cups between 
my shoulders, scarified my with infernal 
machines full of sharp steel teeth, and 
sucked up my young blood. The Faculty 
introduced to my notice sundry monsters 
of a slimy nature, originally from Asia 
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Minor, I believe, which arrived in_pill- 
boxes, and drank of me till they fell 
drunk into plates of salt, to dream, no doubt, 
about their father of the horse connection, 
and their three sisters who cried con- 
tinually, “Give! Give!” The Faculty “put 
rat’s-bane in my porridge and haltersin my 
pew,” in the shape of draughts and powders, 
The Faculty have endowed me to this 
day with a loathing for orange-marma- 
lade as recalling horrible traditions of ipeca- 
cuanha. It has made black currant jelly 
abhorrent to me in connection with powdered 
aloes ; and it has implanted a deadly and im- 
extinguishable dread of roasted apple, lest it 
should be calomel in disguise, and a shud- 
dering suspicion of flower of brimstone 
when I see treacle. I have been rubbed 
by the Faculty, scraped, lanced, probed, 
phuntined and pickled by the Faculty, 
The faculty sat by my side at dinner, far 
more awfully present than Sancho Panza’s 
physician. he Faculty denied me pud- 
ding twice after meat ; sent me to bed when 
I was broad awake; kept me indoors when 
my limbs yearned for exercise; forbade me 
to read the books I loved; tabooed open 
windows; banned green meats and fruits; 
swathed me in hot stifling clothing ; kept me 
from church pleading the danger of being 
over-heated, and from the play — the dear, 
delightful play, with its wax lights, gay 
dresses, and miraculous transformations — 
throughunfounded apprehensions of catchin 
eold. Oh, you little children! if you could 
only find some juvenile Fox to write your mar- 
tyrology. Saint Catherine and her wheel, 
Saint Lawrence and his gridiron, Saint 
Denis and his sore throat, Saint Stephen 
and his stones ; what would their tortures 
be in comparison with your sufferings at the 
instigation of the merciless Faculty ? 

Yet I bear the Faculty no ill-will for all 
the experiments they made upon me, 
and I dare say that in my case they 
did it for the best. By all accounts I must 
have suffered under dreadful ailments during 
my nonage. I know that there was always 
something the matter with my eyes, or my 
limbs, or my head. I can remember eyes 
that looked at me with a kind, sad pity- 
ing wonder, as I played about, an ailing 
child, marvelling doubtless how any of the 
cheerfulness and sprightliness of infancy 
could abide in that afflicted and feeble 
frame. I can dimly recall words of sorrow 
and commiseration that I hoarded with the 
child’s words—avarice, when I was very young 
—words from those who must have seen me 
swathed and bandaged up among vigorous, 
playmates, or watched me sitting apart 
in weird and unnatural confabulation with 
my elders, when I should have been 
gambolling among my peers. I can re 
member that I was taken to a great many 
new doctors to make me “quite well,” and to 
a great many new spots to make me “ quite 
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strong ;” and I can call to mind that my 
mother had a maid once, with whom she had 
a “difficulty,” and who, in the progress of 
the discussion, threw out the axiomatic 
insult, that I was a “ hobject.” It had never 
struck me before that I was an object ; but I 
have no doubt that the lady’s maid was 
substantially correct. Yet for all my objec- 
tibility it seems to me that I ate and 
slept, and enjoyed myself, on the whole, 
pretty much as other children do — that 
{L was seldom conscious of my imperfect 
and wretched state; and I can understand 
and appreciate now that infinite mercy which, 
shutting one door, opens another; which 


strews the road to death with lotus leaves| 
and masks the destroyer’s battery ; which gives | 
cheerfulness to the consumptive, and the one | 
good day among many days of pain and suffer- | 


ing to the condemned to disease ; which 
gilds the lips of the dying child with a 
smile that is as the smile of angels. 

The many doctors that I have been to! the 
greatest having been the -famous Sir Hygey 
Febrifuge. He lived in Celsus Row, which is 
a funereal thoroughfare leading from Upper 
Tomb Street into Cenotaph Square, out of a 
little masked alley called Incremation Passage. 
The houses in Celsus Row are tall and 
gloomy. The odour of quinquina, highly-dried 
sarsaparilla, and bitter aloes, seems to float 
about in the atmosphere, The gaunt iron 
railings before the houses look like the staves 
of mutes divested of their crape. At the 
corner leading into Upper Tomb Street is 
Memento House, the town mansion of the 
Earl of Moriarty. Celsus Row itself is 
almost exclusively occupied by the Faculty. 
There have been but two laymen renting 
houses in it during the last thirty years: 
the Lord of Moriarty, who resides abroad, 
and one Colonel Platterbattel, of the Nizam’s 
army, who, as a punishment for his in- 
trusion into the sacred precincts of Escula- 

ius, was signally sold up lately, and 
bad carpets hanging out of his windows, 
and auctioneers’ placards pasted on his 
walls. The brass-plates as you advance 
upwards towards Incremation Passage 
are as brazen pages of the Medical Di- 
rectory. Sir yeey Febrifuge, Sir Escu- 
lap Bistoury, Scalpel Carver, Esq., M.D. 
E.R.CS., F.R.S.; Doctor Drugg; Doctor 
Pelvill; Mr. Drum (the famous aurist) ; 
Mr. Bucephalon (the world - widely known 
oculist) ; ie Ackwer Distillat ; and others, 
have ran their lodgments here, Pye 
broughams, or graver carriages and pair, 
driven by sedate coachmen—well read, no 
doubt, in the London Pharmacopeia, and 
putting their horses through regular courses 
of medicine—draw up, towards visiting hours, 
in Celsus Row. Footmen clad in solemn 
black, or—even if in undress—wearing sober 
black and white striped jackets, open and 
shut the tall doors noiselessly. Visitors come 
and go noiselessly, and give cautious double 
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raps. Swathed and muffled figures emerge 
| from cabs, and totter feebly into the houses, 
Cabmen forbear to slang, and butcher- 
‘boys to whistle, in Celsus Row. You 
hear in fancy the scratching of pens writing 
prescriptions, the clinking of the guinea 
fee into the physician’s hand, the beating of 
the pulse, the long-drawn sigh, the half-su 
pressed groan as the patient waits agonisingly 
for a verdict of life or death from the 
doctor’s lips. 

For here in Celsus Row, in the tall quiet 
houses, dwell the locksmiths of the gate of 
ivory and the gate of horn, They cannot 
always find a key to fit; it often happens 
that the lock is so inscrutably constructed 
as to defy all their keys and baffle all 
their skill, But what it is within the com- 
pass of human capacity to know, thus 
much know the doctors of Celsus Row. 
They have the bunch of keys at their girdles: 
the key of pain and the key of solace, the 
key of sleep and the key of exhilaration ; 
the key that gives strength to weakness, 
soundness to disease, cheerfulness to misery. 
From nine to twelve daily, crowds pour 
through the gates, paying their guinea toll, 
but finding often and often that the ivory 
|gate only admits them to a life that is false, 
|and that through the gate of horn lies Truth 
and Death. 

My recollections of Sir Hygey Febrifage 
are of a little gray-headed man who was 
always in a hurry. He is still alive, T am 
happy to say,—little, gray-headed, and as 
constantly in a hurry. A man has a right to 
be in a hurry whose time is worth a guinea 
a minute. He must be immensely aged by 
this time, and must have earned an immense 
number of guineas. Well can I remember the 
solemn, silent dining-room in which I used to 
wait for audience with Sir Hygey Febrifuge. 
There were two large dusky pictures in it, 
the one representing the knight in his aca- 
demical robes; the other a huge fruit and 
flower-piece, with a lobster, half-a-dozen 
oysters, a lemon with a long trailing rind, 
a flask of wine, and a profusion of luscious 
pineapples, cherries, grapes, roses, and vine-~ 
eaves. I used to look upon these two latter 





pictures with a sort of vengeful feeling, re- 
membering how many delicacies had been 
forbidden to me through the instrumentality 
of the Faculty. There wasa massive sideboard ; 
beneath which there was a metallic monu- 
ment, dreadfully like a sepulchral urn, 


which I now know to have been a wine- 
cooler, but which, in those days, I firmly 
believed to contain the ashes of dead patients. 
I can see now the dingy red et on the 
floor, the green-baize cove tables set 
out with bygone annuals, defunct court- 

ides, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nati 

rd Kaimes on Criticism, and an od 
volume of the Annual Register; the faded 
morocco chairs; the double, crimson- 
covered, brass-nailed door, that led into the 
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doctor’s sanctum ; the silent visitors waiting,| work upon operative surgery or physiology, 


as I was, for thearbiter of health. Here, the 


you will wonder with me where and 


paralytic octogenarian; here, the widow in| whenever Sir Hygey Febrifuge found time 


mourning, with her rickety child ; here, the | 


wounded officer from India; here, the withered 
nabob, who had lost his liver, and was come 
hither on speculation to ask Sir Hygey if he 
had seen it by chance come that way ; here, the 
old lady from the country afflicted with no- 
thing save a plethora of money, and anxious 
to ask the doctor if it were likely that any- 
thing would ever be the matter with her; 
there, the anxious father with his consump- 
tive daughter—the gentleman of small nreans 
who had been painfully hoarding up his 
guineas that his child might have the benefit 
of the great London medical man’s advice ; 
there, the young exquisite who had been living 
too fast; the old exquisite anxious to die as 
slowly as possible; the over-taxed student, 
who had gained his double first and lost his 
health; the popular actor beginning to be 
nervous about his voice, and feeling a warn- 
ing stiffness and weakness in his limbs. Here 
they all were, mourntully ree up 
in their own ailments, or at best speaking in 
stealthy whispers. Every now and then 
you heard a silver bell tinkle, and saw the 
grave raven-hued servant flit in and out; 
and then the crimson door opened noiselessly ; 
and, when your turn came (if you had been a 
duke you could not have gone out of it), you 
were ushered into the presence of Sir Hygey 
Febrifuge. 

Who, as I have already said, was always 
inahurry. He never sat down, but flitted 
about, now looking at his watch ; consulting 
his visiting book ; feeling your pulse ; asking 
you short, nervous questions ; convicting you 
out of your own mouth, if you attempted to 
deceive him; telling you in half a dozen 
words much more about yourself than you 
could have told him in a week, and a great 
deal that you didn’t know at all; darting 
out into the hall to look (gratuitously) at a 
poor woman’s leg, or a baby past hope ; pop- 

ing his head into the dining-room to see 
oat many persons yet remained to see him, 
and then scribbling a prescription ; precipi- 
tately giving you a rule of life and conduct 
for your future guidance ; pocketing his fee, 
and nodding you out, all with perfect calm- 
ness and efficiency, yet all, so it seemed, 
simultaneously. Visitor after visitor would 
be summoned, and the same process repeated. 
Then, when Ais visiting time arrived, the 
Prince of the Faculty would enter his car- 
riage, and drive from square to square, from 
street to street, hearing the long tales ; judi- 
ciously cutting them short; giving a modi- 
eum of advice, a crumb of comfort, a healing 
touch of life and strength, and pocketing the 
guineas unceasingly. When to this you add 
attendance in the crowded wards of au hos- 
pital; operations ; lectures in the hospital 
theatre to admiring crowds of students ; and 
the occasional publication of an erudite 


to snatch a mouthful of food, to swal- 
low a glass of wine, much less to give 

grand dinners, and frequent the fashion- 

able soirées, and be the domesticated hus- 
aaa and father that he was, and is to this 
ay. 

How many thousand faces must have passed 
before the Sonteh's eyes ; how many pitiable 
tules of woe must have been poured into his 
ears; what awful secrets must find a repository 
beneath that black satin waistcoat! We 
may lie to the lawyer, we may lie to the con- 
fessor, but to the doctor we cannot lie. The 
murder must out. The prodigal pressed for 
an account of his debts will keep one back ; 
the penitent will hide some sin from his 
ghostly director ; but from the doctor we can 
hide nothing, or we die. He is our greatest 
master here on earth. The successful tyrant 
crouches before him like a hound; the 
scornful beauty bows the knee; the stern 
worldly man clings desperately to him as the 
anchor that will hold him from drifting into 
the dark sea that hath no limits. The doe- 
tor knows not rank. The mutilated beggar 
in St. Celsus’s accident ward may be a more 
interesting case to him than the sick duchess. 
He despises beauty—there may be a cancer 
in its bloom. He laughs at wealth; it may 
be rendered intolerable by disease. He 
values not. youth; it may be ripe for the 
tomb, as hay for the sickle. He makes light 
of power ; it cannot cure an ache, nor avert 
a twinge of gout. He only knows, acknow- 
ledges, values, respects two things—Life and 
Death. 


In my experience of the Faculty, I can 
reckon no less than three knights besides Sir 
Hygey Febrifuge ; I have had the honour of 
the medical attendance of Sir Squattling 


Squeb, the great Court Physician. Not of 
this present court, be it understood, but 
of the bygone régime of Queen Charlotte. 
Sir Squattling is dead now, I think; and for 
the last twenty years of his life the majority 
of the public believed him to be already 
deceased, although he was quietly making 
some hundreds of guineas yearly by his 
re Sir Squatting did not live in Celsus 

ow : but in Galen Square, where he had pow- 
dered footmen, in coloured liveries — quite 
Courtfootmen. He had a sister, Miss Squeb, 
age uncertain; plainness certain, who always 
earried a wire-work basket full of keys, which, 
when displeased, she rattled wrathfully. 
She frequently gave me cake, which I 
liked, and tracts, which, at that unthinking age, 
I am afraid I did not sufficiently appreciate. 
He was a very white-headed, red-faced, feeble, 
trembling old man, and, I think, wore pow- 
der and silk stockings. People said that he 
had never been clever, and that he bad origi- 
nally been Court apothecary, and had 
been promoted for drawing a youthful 
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rince’s tooth, with a gold pencil case. I 
Fiked him. The first time I went to him he 
patted me on the head, and showed me a 
mighty rolling panorama of the coronation of 
George the Fourth, and said I didn’t want 
any physic just then—it was that which 
made me like him. 

Far different were my feelings towards 
Mr. Gruffinboote. Gruffinboote was one of 
those men—a class now extinct—who 
achieved a reputation for great talent and 
practical skill, by a savage and overbearing 
demeanour. Gruffinboote bullied the timid, 
frightened the ladies, and insulted the 
nobility. The timid ople, the ladies, 
and the noblemen who like to be bullied, 
and frightened and insulted went to 
Gruffinboote, read his book, and abused him 
continually, to the great increase of his prac- 
tice and extension of his fame. It was 
my doleful lot to be taken to Mr. Gruf- 
finboote ; something, of course, being the 
matter with my eyes and limbs. It was a 
dark day, and we went in a yellow hackney- 
coach ; but where Mr. Gruffinboote dwelt, or 
what sort of a house his was, I cannot call 
to mind. All I can recollect is, that Mr. 
Gruffinboote wanted to do something to my 
eyes ; but whether to scoop them out, or bleed 
them, or scrape them, or drill holes through 
them, or paint them with mercury (I have 
suffered nearly all these processes in my time) 
I cannot now say. I objected to Mr. Gruf- 
finboote, certainly with tears ; probably with 
struggles ; possibly with kicks, and it is a 
fact that Mr. Gruffinboote thrashed me. 
He was a big, rough man, like a fierce school- 
master that had been turned out in a prairie 
to graze; and I say that he thrashed me—a 
weak ailing child, with bad eyes and limbs. 
I bear Gruffinboote no ill will, but I think 
were he yet alive, and were I to meet him, I 
should be sorely tempted to tell him a piece 
of my mind. 

I should fill this sheet were I to enumerate 
half the members of the Faculty between 
whom I ran the gauntlet in search of health. 
There was Sir E. Mollyent, the great ladies’ 
doctor, who wrote the most complicated pre- 
scriptions, and was fond of recommending the 
waters of Maninbad, or the baths of Lucca, 
to very poor people’s children, and once pre- 
scribed chicken-broth and carriage exercise to 
a pauper, There was Mr. Scalpel Carver, with 
an awful white neckcloth and shining white 
teeth, of whom men said, in a whisper, that 
he was fond of the knife ; though, thank good- 
ness, he never operated on me. And, among 
a whole host of others, there was worthy, 
kindly, Doctor Lilliput with his morocco case 
full of infinitesimal: bottles, his tasteless 
medicines, mild and gentle mode of treat- 
ment. I know that, asa boy, I looked upon 
him as the greatest, wisest, cleverest of Doc- 
tors ; but lam afraid now that he was not 
one of the orthodox Faculty, but was of the 
Homceopathic persuasion, 
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I have not troubled the Faculty much, 
since I came to years of discretion, or indis- 
cretion. I think I may say, as Sir God- 


frey Kneller did of Doctor Radcliffe, that I 
can take anything of a doctor, but his physic. 
The last doctor I went to seemed to have some 
intuitive notion of this ; for, when Ihad gravely 
recited to him the details of my complaint, he 
gave me a very fine full-flavoured Havannah 


be 


cigar, and ordered his servant to brin 
liqueur-case, and the hot water. To 
he was only a country doctor. 


p the 
sure, 
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THERE was a certain charm in Malta with 
its sunny days and rainy nights; but one may 
grow tired of hearing marches played, and,on 
the whole, certainly, a concentration of troops 
on a small island has a three-in-a-bed effect 
upon the spirits. I longed to get out of it and 
to ramble at ease in the broad world. But 
how? Fate had attached me to the British 
troops with instructions to accompany them 
on their march. But since these troops were, 
for the time at least, locked up in Malta, they 
could not march, and I could not accompany 
them. In the first place, there were no ships 
to take them on to Turkey ; and, in the second 
place, news had just reached us of a fresh delay 
granted to the Czar, and of another appeal to 
the sentiments of justice and generosity which 
are supposed to animate the conduct of that 
perfect gentleman, and of which he is as full 
as bees are of milk, or cats of honey. An ulti- 
matissi-issi-issimum had been dispatched, and 
—to say nothing of the chance of more last 
ultimatissimums—there was every prospect of 
a delay of five or six weeks before the first 
British soldiers set foot on Turkish ground. 
The question for me to consider was how 
could a person in my condition best employ 
his period of idleness. Of course, he could do 
nothing better than set off immediately for 
the seat of war, regardless of instructions 
or orders. So 1 embarked in the Liverpool 
and Levant Company’s steamer, Meerschaum, 
when she touched to take up passengers at 
Malta, 

The passengers on board the Meerschaum 
were so many lions, British and continental. 
Fezzes were the fashion of the day, 
and some of the passengers wielded 
enormous Turkish pipes and smoked 
choice Latakia. A Welshman who had 
at one time held a commission in the Rifles, 

| reeled about the deck, and he, or the liquor in 
‘him, told us. that when in garrison at 
| Malta he had married one of the daughters of 
| the emperor of Morocco, on which interesting 
, occasion the young lady’s father had made 
| him a present of six millions of pounds ster- 
ling. Just now he was afloat at the 
earnest solicitation of his friend the Sultan. 
He was going to Circassia. What for? Why, 
of course, to teach the Circassians how to fire 
ia rifle. The gentlemen of his militia company 
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in Wales, after they had had the benefit of 
his instruction, were dead shots. The Sultan 
had heard of that. Had not we? No! 
Well, certainly, we never could have read the 
rs. 

Phere were other passengers who earried 
revolving and other rifles of fabulous killing 
powers; some had swords, daggers, and a 
variety of complicated instruments for the 
speedy and effectual extermination of their 
fellow-creatures. There was a Sclavonian 
who assumed the title of Hungarian refugee, 
but who had no weapons of attack except a 
pair of spurs which rattled mightily. This 
gentleman proclaimed that he was sent by the 
Turkish Minister in London, who had paid 
his passage, and had promised him a cap- 
taincy in an Ottoman regiment. It was 
whispered among us that he was a hero who 
had smuggled himself on board the Euxine, 
and so got a passage from Southampton to 
Malta; that on the same occasion part of his 
passage-money had been paid by a general 
subscription among the gers, and that 
the Oriental Company’s agent at Malta, seeing 
there was no more to be had, generously con- 
sented to be satisfied with what had been 
subscribed for him. I met this young war- 
rior two days after our arrival in Constan- 
tinople,and he said he had seen the Seraskier, 
who had offered him a colonelcy, an outfit of 
one thousand piastres, and one thousand 
piastres a month if he would join the army 
in Asia, and say that there was no Allah but 
Allah, and that Mahomet was his prophet. 
He had made up his mind to accept the offer. 
Through the mist of his lies it was clear that 
some one had given him some money, or that 
he had wofully swindled the Turkish trades- 
men, for he had richly adorned his not very 
wholesome-looking outward man. He had 
discarded the blue eap and coat worn on 
board ship, and dazzled all weak eyes by the 
magnificence of a new dress and frogged coat 
of black velveteen, and a bearskin rug flung 
over his shoulders, so that he looked like a 
brigand who had thrown up his engagement 
at the Victoria Theatre, to accept another 
at the theatre of war. Among the rest of 
the passengers there was an American 
worth mentioning, beeause he had, as he said, 
only come out for aspree ; there was a homeeo- 
pathic surgeon, who had quitted a successful 
practice in New York, to fight against 
allopathy among the Sultan’s troops ; there 
was a young French merchant going to sell 
muskets at Constantinople; there was a 
chaplain en route to join one of her Majesty’s 
vessels in the Black Sea, and there were half 
a dozen ladies, two of them widows. These 
fair vanquishers went out, it was said, as there 
are heroic virgins always going forth to India, 
to Australia, to Lapland or Timbuctoo 
through fire, or frost, or pestilence, determined 
to achieve matrimony or to die in the attempt. 

It was on a bright afternoon that I, with 
these and other people, stood on the deck of the 
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(Conducted by 


| Meerschaum to take a farewell look at Malta. 
Flags were streaming in one of the most 
delightful breezes that ever refreshed human 
beings ; the bastions were lined with redcoats, 
whiling away their idle hours ; musiccame like 
fragrance on the wind—music from Floriana 
—music from the Lazaretto—music from 
Senglen ; the sunlight danced over the waters 
along with the gulls. But when we had 
steamed out of the atmosphere of Malta, the 
wind changed, the sky became clouded, and 
the waves rolled’ heavily ; the vessel creaked 
and groaned; the weird voices of unseen 
stormbirds were heard high up in the air— 
and the ladies went down to their cabins sud- 
denly. 

Then followed a night of pelting rain above 
deck, and of groans and anguish in the cabins. 
The captain and the agents of the vessel, 
wishing to make much of the good fortune 
thrown into their way, had taken double the 
proper number of passengers. Beds were made 
upon tables and under tables, on the benches 
and far away in the stern cabin on piles of 
luggage, baskets of vegetables, sacks of coffee. 
I, who am short, was put into a hole 
exactly four feet long, over the screw pro- 
peller. Thus I had leisure and oppor- 
tunity, crouching, with my knees drawn 
up to my chin, to ponder on the working 
of that beautiful invention. There was a clank- 
ing of chains, a boring motion, as if some 
mighty engine were forcing its way up 
through the bottom of my bed, and then a 
stunning noise as if a score of sledge ham- 
mers were suddenly brought down upon 
an anvil at the distance of a few inches 
from my ears. When at length I had be- 
come accustomed to this, and had settled 
down to the idea of sleep, I was roused by 
violent shouting close to my head, Ali the 
stewards of the ship were assembled, and in the 
act of dragging up fromamong the pile of bales 
and baskets which encompassed the stern- 
berths a struggling, screeching fellow-crea- 
ture. It wasa passenger in a state of intoxi- 
cation, who was being taken up to bed. He 
fought bravely and roared lustily, protesting 
that he was quite willing to do whatever the 
stewards desired, if they would only open his 
large trunk (which was at the bottom of the 
hold), and take therefrom an oil-skin shako- 
case, without which, he asserted, it was im- 
possible for him to sleep that night. This 
gentleman, lodged in his nest, lay with his 
head separated from mine by a_ thin 
plank of wood, shouting and singing, calling 
out lustily at intervals for his Moorish ser- 
vant and his shako-ease. Finally he left his 
berth, and paid me a most unexpected visit, 
in my quarters, under the impression that it 
was I who withheld from him the shako-case 
\and Moorish servant. Lights came at length, 
| brought to the scene of war by half-dressed 
stewards, and the imtrusive gentleman was 
dragged out of my berth, and deposited once 
jmore in his own. Being then satisfied, 
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perhaps, with the efforts he had made to/ dressed in rags, and were very dirty ; all of 
conquer adverse circumstances, he resigned | them men of brown skins and scowling looks, 
himself to destiny, and snored until late next | whom the mates, ignorant of their language, 
afternoon. ordered about by means of kicks and pushes. 
On the second morning of our voyage, | Syra is a small and rocky island, as a friend 
when the wind subsided, we had full leisure | in Valetta had said, “ not at all worth seeing.” 
to observe the snow-clad hills, and rocky | Nevertheless I meant to see it; and as one 
coast of Cape Matapan. We rounded the of the passengers—the young French mer- 
cape at the distance of four miles; but | chant—had some business to transact with 
the rocks were so grand and the air|the Greek merchants of the place, I volun- 
was so pure that the distance seemed |teered to join him in his expedition. As 
to be not more than half a mile. Later/soon as we landed at the quay, which is at 
in the day, still skirting an iron-bound coast, | one end flanked by the custom-house and at 
we came to Cape San Angelo, on which | the other by a café, it became apparent that 
a pious hermit dwells, and prays for the | this quay is the Change of Syra, and that the 
safety of the Greek coasters that brave the | traders and sailors crowding it were all in a 
peril of these waters. We saw his chapel, a/high state of excitement. They walked to 
rude heap of stones, and his house,a cave in and fro as if walking to and fro were 
the rock; and we saw, lastly, the holy man | the sole object of their lives; they pointed 
himself, dressed in a long robe, with flowing | to the sea, vented their feelings in vio- 
beard of venerable grey, and with a high-| lent exclamations, and shook one another 
plumed cap upon his crown. This hermit,I|/by the hand with frantic eagerness. But 
understand, is the second resident saint of| what astonished us especially was that our 
the spot. His predecessor had begun life | arrival in a boat—we being two travellers of 
as a Greek sea-captain, and also, according to | private station, and quite insignificant in ap- 
Greek fashion, pirate and assassin, as occa-| pearance—should produce a furious sensation, 
sion served. Itso happened that this worthy | Fingers and arms were directed at us; and 
man had been twice shipwrecked off San as our boat approached the landing stairs a 
Angelo. _ So strange acoincidence caused him | dense mass of persons gathered above to see 
to ponder on his life. Perhaps it was wrong, us step ashore. Murmurs loud and deep 
to cut throats and to plunder merchant-j from black-bearded lips followed us as we 
men. Besides the good man—or at that peviod made our way across the quay into the town. 
of his life, the bad man—had become famous) Even the Greek dandies in their morocco 
in his generation, and fame is a fatal offer-| boots, ample trousers, embroidered jackets 
ing to gentlemen of his profession. Indeed, and frilled shirts with ivory studs, shook 
his frequent shipwrecks were dependent on | their gloved hands in the air as if invoking 
the fact that there were few harbours|the wrath of Heaven upon the two bar- 
wherein he could venture to seek shelter.| barians who dared to set their feet upon the 
Considering such things the captain came to soil of Syra. 
the conclusion that he must give up the; Matters became worse in the town; where 
business of the sinner, and cause his life and; many Greek children, boys and girls, fol- 
independence to be respected ashore by: lowed us hooting and calling names. To be 
retiring as a saint, In the hermit’s cassock | ignoraut of a foreign language is a blessing 
he was safe against the importunities of the | now and then. 
olice, or the quick stroke of private ven-; The whole mystery was explained in a few 
etta. The result proved that he caleulated | minutes, when we called on one of my friend’s 
wisely. He lived for about thirty years under : correspondents, an Italian, settled on the 
the care of San Angelo, well fed by pious;island. The news of the hostile attitude 
fishermen, traders, and pirates, When he | which King Otho had thought proper to take 
died a successor of like fortunes was imme-| against Turkey and on behalf of Russia, had 
diately found to don his eassock, and take|on the previous day reached the Syriotes, 
up his rosary; perhaps, also, in troublous| The Turkish ambassador had left Athens. 
times, to serve the land-sharks as a signal}The Greek ambassador was about to leave 
man, and to let them know when vessels in| Constantinople. French vessels had touched 
distress were off the coast, drifting to lee-|at Syra on their way to Athens, where they 
wards, were bent on threatening the king and nation 
We had scarcely done admiring the piety} df Hellas with the wrath of France and 
of these hermits when the night set in. On! England. Hence the excitement. Hence 
the foliowing morning we were at anchor in|their manifestations of disgust at the 
the harbour of Syra. The first intelligence; appearance of two strangers, landing from 
of this fact was communicated to us by a/an English vessel. Ali the men of Syra were 
loud screeching and stamping overhead, | preparing to take arms. All the women 
intermixed with the angry voices and loud} were shut up in-doors, hap ag, he making 


curses of the captain and his mates. The fustanellas, or white kilts, the 
vessel had to discharge and take in cargo,| garment of the Klepht, which in modern 
and a company of Syriotes had come on) Greek parlance stands at once for patriot and 
board to assist in the operation. They were | robber, There were, moreover, Greek 


tinguishing 
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rumours fying. about which heightened the 
excitement. The Sultan’s troops, it was said, 
had been routed by the insurgents in Epirus ; 
the fort of Arta had surrendered to the 

triots; part of the British garrison of 

orfu had sailed for Prevesa. All these 
rumours, though devoid of substance, were 
nevertheless believed. Curses were heaped 
upon the English, curses upon the French, 
because they would not suffer the Russians 
to come to Constantinople, there to re- 
generate the Greek empire. “ Dangerous 
times these,” added the gentleman who gave 
us the information, “most dangerous times ; 
for whenever the Greeks turn patriots, they 
have an ugly habit of plundering their neigh- 
bours of their property.” 

After receiving so much information we 
went for our dinner to a Greek hotel, and 
there met with some other passengers 
of the Meerschaum, with whom we ate 
our dinner; amidst many insults and 
slights from the landlord and the waiters. 
Some Greek merchants too dropped in one 
after another, evidently for the purpose of 
looking at, and pumping us. They all seemed 
to understand English, and one of them spoke 
it very fluently. This gentleman desired to 
know how many troops there were at Maita, 
and in what direction they were going? To 
which one of our set rather incautiously replied, 
that some were going to the Danube, some to 
Constantinople, and some to Athens. At this 
statement all the Greeks fired up. Could any 
Englishman, worthy of the name, unblush- 
ingly avow that Great Britain intended to 
oppress the Greeks in favour of the Turks? 
Were Christians to fight against Christians 
for the benefit of the Infidels ? 

We were fairly in a quandary, for the Greeks 
screamed and gesticulated with great violence, 
and their rage did certainly not decrease when 
our incautious friend—one of your argumen- 


tative men—submitted that this was not a| Se 


war of religion, but of politics; that the Greeks 
were perfectly aware of the position which 
the allied powers were taking against Russia, 
and that, if they chose to side against us, they 
must take the consequences. Dark eyes 
flashed as with fire ; voices were raised to a 
discordant pitch, and hands were elevated 
with the whole fury of hatred. We kicked 
and pushed our reasonable man until he held 
his tongue. A few of the more important 
personages among the Greeks had, in the 
mean time, adjourned to a small room at the 
back of the dining-room ; where they formed 
themselves into a committee, evidently for 
the purpose of deciding what was to be done 
with us. We anticipated the result of their 
conference by a prompt retreat, and, returning 
to the ship, took, from a safe distance, our last 
look at Syra. 

The town, as far as we could see it, hardly 
deserves description. It is built in terraces 
like Valetta, but they are irregular, and with- 
out stairs. Narrow, ill-paved, winding streets, 


ie 


‘ 


led up from one level to another. The houses 
are all of wood and are wretched and filthy in 
a Filth abounds in the streets, 
and also on the persons of the Syriotes, 
whose gaudy dress were all brown with dirt. 
The whole population smelt of garlick. 

The upper half of the town, occupied by 
the Armenian population, is separated from 
the lower by a broad belt of land that was 
at one time meant to be a public garden, but 
which has been left a miserable waste. There 
was need of the separation, since Armenian 
and Greek Christians hate each other. Prac- 
tical irreligion and religious fanaticism go 
hand in hand among the Christians of the east. 

The Armenian part of Syra, is, however, 
much better built aud paved, and not, by a 
great deal, so dirty as the Greek town. It is 
surmounted by a chapel, which stands on the 
summit of the mountain. The view down 
from the chapel to the sea is glorious, and so 
is the view from the sea up to the chapel. 

When we awoke in the morning we were 
coasting it along the shores of Asia Minor. 
In the afternoon we saw the plain of Troy, 
and the tomb of Achilles. Just before sun- 
set we passed the Dardanelles, This was a 
piece of good fortune ; because vessels that 
arrive after the evening gun has been fired 
lay-to during the night, that they may give 
an account of themselves in the morning. 
Now, in the confusion of war, or for some 
other cause, the watch at the Dardanelles is 
no longer kept up with any strictness, 

Shortly after our arrival at Constanti- 
nople, vessels were allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged and unquestioned from the Archipelago 
into the Sea of Marmora at every hour of the 
night. Among the first vessels which profited 
by this new license was a’ Russian war- 
steamer which had come out from Trieste, 
and which boldly steamed through the Dar- 
danelles and up the Bosphorus into the Black 


a 

Early next day the Meerschaum dropped 
its anchor off the corner of the Serai. We 
had reached Constantinople. 
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